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O BLESSED ROME!’ 


HE whole world, dearly beloved, shares in the celebration 
of all the great Christian festivals; for a common faith 
and devotion demand a common joy in commemorat- 
ing what was done for the common salvation of all. 
Today’s feast, however, is not merely observed with 

reverence throughout the entire world, but deserves to be honored 
with special gladness in our own City; for it is fitting that where 
the chief of the apostles met their glorious death, there on the an- 
niversary of their martyrdom joy should be greatest. 

These are the men, O Rome, through whom you were made 
resplendent by the light of Christ’s Gospel; through them you, 
who had been the teacher of falsehood, became the disciple of 
truth. These are your true founding fathers and true shepherds. 
They gave you a claim to be numbered among heavenly kingdoms; 
they built you up far better and under far happier auspices than 
those others by whom the foundations of your walls were first 
laid — for remember how he who gave you your name also defiled 
you with the murder of his brother. These are they who conferred 
upon you the glory of being a holy race, a chosen people, a royal 
and priestly kingdom; and having become the head of the world 
through the see of blessed Peter, you ruled more widely by virtue 
of this divine religion than you had previously done through 
worldly government. For although the sway of your empire had 
been increased by many victories and your territories expanded on 
land and sea, yet what the toils of your wars subdued was less 
than what the peace of Christ has now conquered. 

The good, just and almighty God has never withheld His mercy 
from mankind. . . . He sent His co-equal and co-eternal Word who, 


*This famous sermon (in Migne P.L. 54, Sermo 82) was preached on the 
feast of Ss. Peter and Paul (‘‘In Natali apostolorum Petri et Pauli’’). It is 
pleasant to recall it during this Holy Year, when hundreds of thousands are 
flocking to the City to pay homage to Peter’s successor, and to rejoice in the 
rediscovery of the Prince of the Apostles’ tomb. 
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becoming flesh, so united the divine nature with the human that 
the lowering of His nature to the uttermost raised our nature to 
the highest. In order, however, that the effects of this unspeakable 
gift might be spread abroad among the entire world, divine Prov- 
idence prepared the Roman empire, which grew to such propor- 
tions that all nations were brought into close connection and be- 
came neighbors. . . . The evangelization of the world could thus 
quickly reach all peoples, since all of them were subject to the 
rule of one state. But that state, in ignorance of the Author of its 
greatness, while it ruled almost all nations, was itself in bondage 
to the errors of them all; indeed, it prided itself on fostering relig- 
ion because it rejected no falsehood. And hence its emancipation 
by Christ was all the more remarkable because it had been so fast 
bound by the devil. 


When the twelve apostles had received from the Holy Ghost the 
power of speaking all tongues, they distributed among themselves 
the various parts of the world in order that all men might be 
instructed in the Gospel. But the most blessed Peter, the chief of 
the apostolic band, was appointed to the capital of the Roman 
empire; thus the light of truth which was revealed for the salva- 
tion of all nations could more effectively spread through the body 
of the world from the head itself. For there was no nation which 
did not then have representatives in Rome. And no nation would 
long be ignorant of what Rome itself was learning. Here it was that 
the false doctrines of the philosophies had to be crushed, here the 
follies of earthly wisdom had to be dispelled, the worship of 
demons overthrown, and the blasphemies of idolatries rooted out 
— here where the most diligent superstition had gathered together 
all the various errors which had ever been devised anywhere. 


To this City, then, O most blessed apostle Peter, you did not 
fear to come; and while the apostle Paul, the partner of your 
glory, was still busied with the direction of other churches, you 
alone entered this forest of ravening beasts, you alone set out upon 
this deep, stormy ocean, and with greater boldness than when you 
walked upon the lake (Matt. 14:30). You who were terror-strick- 
en by the highpriest’s maid in the house of Caiphas, now didst not 
fear Rome the mistress of the world. And surely, there was no less 
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O BLESSED ROME! 


power in Claudius or less cruelty in Nero than in the judgment of 
Pilate or the Jews’ savage rage! But the force of love had conquered 
the reasons for fear; you refused to fear those whom you had 
undertaken to love. And no doubt you already conceived this 
feeling of fearless affection when your profession of love for the 
Lord was solidly rooted in you by the mystery of His triple inter- 
rogation (John 21:15-17). You required nothing more than the 
opportunity of feeding the sheep of Him whom you loved with the 
same food with which you yourself had been enriched. 


Your confidence moreover was strengthened by many miraculous 
signs, by many charismatic gifts, by many proofs of power. You 
had already taught those of the people of circumcision who had 
believed; you had already founded the Church at Antioch where 
first the glorious name of Christian was bestowed; you had already 
instructed Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia in the 
laws of the Gospel message. And then, not doubting the outcome 
of your work, nor ignorant of the brief span of your life, you 
carried the trophy of Christ’s Cross into the very citadel of Rome 
where, by divine pre-ordaining, there awaited you the honor of 
great power and the glory of the passion. 


Thither too came your blessed co-apostle Paul, the vessel of 
election (Acts 9:15) and the special teacher of the Gentiles, and 
was associated with you at a time when all innocence, all modesty 
and all freedom was threatened by the rule of Nero. His fury, in- 
flamed by an excess of all vices, hurled him headlong into a whirl- 
wind of madness so that he was the first to unleash an atrocious 
general persecution against the Christian name. As if the grace of 
God could be quenched by the murder of saints who thought it 
their greatest gain to win eternal happiness by contempt of this 
fleeting life! For ‘‘precious in the eyes of the Lord is the death of 
his saints’ (Ps. 115:15); nor can any degree of cruelty destroy 
the religion which is founded on the mystery of Christ’s Cross. 
The Church is not diminished but rather increases through per- 
secution; and the Lord’s field is thereby clothed with an ever richer 
crop, for the grains that die singly spring up to multiply manyfold. 
How large a harvest has sprung from these two heaven-sown seeds 
is evident from the thousands of blessed martyrs who, imitating 
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the Apostles’ triumphs, have marched through every corner of this 
city in their radiant blood-purpled garments, to crown it with 
the glory of a single diadem made up, as it were, of countless gems, 

There must be general rejoicing, dearly beloved, over this holy 
company whom God has appointed for our example in patience 
and for our confirmation in faith. But we must glory even more 
in the excellence of their fathers, Peter and Paul, whom the grace 
of God has raised to such a height among all the members of the 
Church that He has set them like twin lights of eyes in that body 
whose head is Christ. 

About their merits and virtues, which surpass all power of 
telling, let us not make distinctions or draw comparisons; for both 
were chosen, they were alike in their labors, they were partners 
in death. But, drawing upon our own experience and upon the 
teaching of our forefathers, we believe and are sure that in the 
troubles of this life we must ask to be helped by the prayers of 
our special heavenly patrons in obtaining God's mercy; for as 
we are weighed down by our own sins, so are we raised up by the 
Apostles’ merits. Through our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom 
together with the Father and the Holy Ghost is equal power and 
identical Divinity, for ever and ever. Amen. 

ST. LEO THE GREAT 
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THE PSALMS AND CONTEMPLATION 


HE movement away from social and liturgical forms of 

prayer that gained great momentum in the High Middle 

Ages brought many Christians to a state of mind in 

which “‘interior’’ prayer ‘‘in spirit and in truth’’ seemed 

to be incompatible with exterior forms of worship. No 

Catholic could hold such doctrine, but it became a more or less 

explicit element in many heresies. The Illuminists in sixteenth 

century Spain taught their disciples that the chanting or recitation 

of the divine office was an obstacle to progress in interior prayer. 

Even some spiritual writers of a more orthodox stamp, who real- 

ized that the objective dignity and worth of the divine office, as 

the public prayer of the Church, had to be defended and main- 

tained, nevertheless treated it as a ‘‘duty’’ which the contemplative 

had to “‘accept’’ in all humility and submission, rather than as a 
means to progress in contemplative prayer. 


Underlying this error was, first of all, a false psychology of 
contemplation. This false psychology was an oversimplification 
of the true doctrine. The false view went something like this. It 
said: all contemplative prayer is purely passive prayer and is in- 
compatible with any interior or exterior activity. The divine 
office involves a great amount of exterior and interior activity. 
Therefore the divine office and contemplative prayer are incom- 
patible. 

The Quietist, Michael de Molinos, held that “interior (that is 
contemplative) souls should never give thanks to God with words 
or with their tongue, but should remain in silence, placing no 
obstacle to His action in them.”” This sweeping statement was, of 
course condemned. Molinos added (and this was also condemned) 
that the more perfectly these “‘interior’’ souls resigned themselves 
passively into the hands of God the more they would find it im- 
possible to recite vocal prayers at all, 

The reason heresies have to be condemned is that they contain 
elements that vaguely resemble the truth and therefore lead well- 
meaning Christians into error. It is quite true that in mystical, 
or infused contemplation, the soul becomes increasingly passive 
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under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and it is also quite true 
that sometimes (but not all the time) the soul that is thus passive- 
ly led by God finds it difficult or even impossible to elicit the 
various acts that enter into ordinary forms of prayer. But these 
Passive states of prayer, which are a pure gift of God, are normally 
only granted by Him to souls who have faithfully exercised them- 
selves in the practice of virtue and in the familiar types of medita- 
tive and vocal prayer. The road to this passivity is an active way, 
although that does not mean that passive prayer can be “‘acquired.” 


That, in fact, was at the root of Molinos’ errors. He believed 
that true contemplation could be acquired, in the strict sense of 
the word, by a mere cessation of activity. All you had to do was 
to renounce all prayer of petition, renounce all desire for virtue, 
for progress and for a supernatural reward, renounce all solicitude 
for your own body and soul, abandon all reflexion on yourself 
and remain empty and passive in the hands of God, and you just 
automatically become a contemplative. This spiritual vacuum was 
itself contemplation because as soon as we ceased to act, God acted 
in us. It is easy to see why Molinos did not think vocal prayer 
was an aid to contemplation. 

St. Theresa, one of the more important exponents of true mys- 
tical doctrine, seems to have been thinking of the Quietists when 
she wrote her Way of Perfection. She told the nuns of her first 
foundation, St. Joseph’s at Avila, that vocal prayer, well made, 
was necessarily also mental prayer, because if you did not apply 
your mind to what you were saying you were not — as far as she 
could see — praying at all. St. Theresa was not here concerned 
with establishing the absolute minimum for satisfying an obliga- 
tion in prayer. 

She had no hesitation in saying that vocal prayer, far from 
being an obstacle to contemplation, was one of the ordinary means 
by which we could dispose ourselves to receive this great gift of 
God. She said that ‘‘anyone ignorant of the subject’ might imagine 
that vocal prayer and the (infused) prayer of quiet had nothing 
to do with each other, but that this was ‘‘certainly not true.” 
She went on to give examples of mystics who, in her own exper- 





1The Way of Perfection, ch. 30. 
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PSALMS AND CONTEMPLATION 


ience, had arrived at mystical union by the mere practice of vocal 
prayer. St. Theresa herself believed and wrote that in the Pater 
Noster ‘“‘Our Lord has taught us the whole method of prayer and 
high contemplation from the very beginnings of mental prayer, to 
quiet and union.’” 


When she said that the vocal prayers of the Church could lead 
us to the highest contemplation, St. Theresa had centuries of tra- 
dition behind her. How else had the Fathers of the Desert found 
their way into the regions of infused prayer, save by the medita- 
tive recital of the psalter? How else was the mysticism of a Gregory 
of Nyssa, a Cyril of Alexandria, nourished save by the liturgy, 
and above all by the psalms? What prayer did more than the divine 
office to make mystics of the monks who once lived in great abbeys 
like Jumiéges, St. Gall or Cluny, Camaldoli or Clairvaux? Wher- 
ever Christians have lived as solitaries, the claims of their solitude 
have always given way at certain times to the higher claims of 
the synaxis — the coming together of the hermits for their com- 
munal, liturgical prayer. Cassian describes in the most impressive 
language the communal night office of the Egyptian monks, and 
the Carthusians who have always jealously safeguarded their soli- 
tude and their cells, will nevertheless only dispense their monks 
with great difficulty from Matins, chanted in common in the 
monastic choir. 


And yet so many of the psalms seem to be singularly uncon- 
templative. What, you will ask, do Og the King of Basan and 
Sehon the King of the Ammorhites contribute to our chances of 
reaching the mystical espousals with the Word? Then there are 
all the apparent handicaps of choral recitation of the office: there are 
the inevitable little distractions caused by the mistakes and eccen- 
tricities of those around us— not to mention our own. Is not 
contemplation, after all, something that will simply have to wait 
until the untuned organ is silent and the big badly printed psalters 
are clasped shut and our brethren wander off to different parts of 
the house leaving a few of us to kneel in silence before the Taber- 


nacle? 
* * * 





"Ibid., ch. 37. 
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We have only one Master of the spiritual life, one Master of 
prayer. Unus est Magister vester, Christus. Christ, when the 
apostles asked Him to teach them how to pray, taught them a vocal 
prayer. The Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, continues His 
teaching office among us. If we are ever to become contemplatives, 
we must be formed to the contemplative life by the Church and 
by no other. Mysticism is in the hands of the Church. Her liturgy 
is our true school of contemplation. And why? The Church is 
guided by the Spirit of God. The Holy Ghost is her life and He 
also is the source and mover of her prayer. The Holy Ghost prays 
in the liturgy and when we pray with the liturgy we pray with 
the Holy Ghost. He teaches us how to pray by praying in us. He 
not only gives us words to say and sing, He also sings them in 
our hearts. And when, as must inevitably happen, we fall far 
short of understanding or appreciating what the prayers mean, 
the Spirit of God ‘‘helps our weakness,”’ asking on our behalf with 
a fervor of infinite love we shall never be able to comprehend. 


“The things that are of God no man knoweth, but the Spirit 
of God,”’ says St. Paul. “Now we have received not the spirit of 
this world but the Spirit that is of God that we may know the 
things that are given us from God’”’ (1 Cor. 2:11-12). This text 
tells us quite evidently not only that all our contemplation is a 
work produced in us by the Holy Spirit, but also that the Holy 
Ghost teaches us contemplation in the Scriptures which He Him- 
self inspired, because the revealed word of God is one of the most 
important of “the things that are given us from God.” It is the 
Holy Ghost, then, who will lead us to contemplation by opening 
to us the depths of meaning hidden in the psalms. We have re- 
ceived this Holy Spirit in baptism. Our progress in the supernatural 
life, which is also the life of interior prayer, normally means a 
progressive revelation of God, to us, in our souls and in all His gifts 
to us. For a Christian, to be a mystic means to enter deeply into 
the mysteries of Christ. You cannot do that perfectly without at 
the same time entering deeply into the liturgy of which these 
mysteries are the very substance. 

What could be more evident than the words of Pius X in his 
Motu Proprio of 1903? In contemplation, as in everything else 
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PSALMS AND CONTEMPLATION 


that is Christian, “‘the liturgy is the primary and indispensable 
source of the genuine Christian spirit.”’ 

If a contemplative were to regard the Mass and office as second- 
ary in his interior life, he would run a serious risk of coming to a 
standstill in his prayer, and even of falling into illusion. But here 
a distinction must be made. It must be admitted that the individual 
vocation to contemplative prayer is sometimes conditioned by in- 
dividual temperament, and that there will always be souls who will 
usually find a deeper conscious peace and absorption in the presence 
of God when they are silent and alone than when they are praying 
in choir. Generally speaking — and here we follow the authority of 
St. John of the Cross —the soul called by God to infused con- 
templation is by that very fact called to a state of ‘‘restful tran- 
quillity in which it is abundantly infused with the spirit of divine 
wisdom, which is the loving, tranquil, lonely, peaceful, sweet, 
inebriator of the spirit. Hereby the soul feels itself to be gently and 
tenderly wounded and ravished, knowing not by whom, nor 
whence, nor how.’” 

It is important for such souls to realize that the graces of the 
divine office actually nourish and stimulate this solitary contempla- 
tion. After chanting the psalms in choir they will be more surely 
and sweetly drawn than ever to this intimate absorption in God, 
and the more fervent they have been in the chanting of God's 
praises in choir, the greater fruit will they draw, as a result, from 
the silent communion in which the Holy Spirit inspires them to 
prolong their prayer after the office has ended. St. Benedict did 
not expect all his monks to receive such graces but he explicitly 
legislated to protect those who did, and to keep them from being 
distracted by their more active brethren.‘ 

They must at all costs resist the temptation to think of the 
office as something which, instead of preparing them for con- 
templation and planting the seeds of contemplation in their souls, 
rather hinders contemplative prayer. If they always go to choir in 





*Living Flame of Love, III, 38; Peers trans., Vol. iii. p. 181. 

“‘When the Work of God is ended, let all go out in perfect silence, and let 
reverence for God be observed, so that any brother who may wish to pray pri- 
vately will not be hindered by another's misconduct’’ (ch. 52). Cf. ch. 20: 
“Our prayer ought to be short and pure, unless it happens to be prolonged by 
an inspiration of divine grace.” 
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a deep spirit of faith, full of desire to give God the public praise 
He wishes from them, they will sooner or later discover that the 
psalms not only dispose the soul for contemplative prayer after- 
wards, and outside of choir, but that they also frequently raise 
the soul to a high degree of contemplative prayer and union with 
God in choir. This is the important thing, and this is the subject 
of our study. 

The heart of contemplative prayer is a selflessness that assim- 
ilates the soul to God and enables it to receive those supernatural 
“touches’’ of grace by which it becomes aware of God, as He is 
in Himself, not through the medium of ideas and species, which 
cannot adequately represent Him as He is, but in the immediate 
contact of obscure love. The secret of contemplation is the gift of 
ourselves to God. This, too, is the secret of the psalter. God will 
give Himself to us through the psalter if we give ourselves to Him 
without reserve, in our recitation of the psalms. 

This implies three things: a pure faith and an intense desire of 
love and above all a firm hope of finding God hidden in His re- 
vealed word. To say this is only to say that the worthy chanting 
of the divine office involves a constant and perfect exercise of the 
theological virtues which are the only path to contemplative prayer. 
If we chant the psalms with these dispositions, we will perhaps 
not be long in finding our faith, hope and charity perfected and 
elevated, during the very fulfilment of our choral obligations, by 
special inspirations of the Holy Ghost, through His contemplative 
gifts of knowledge and understanding and wisdom. But if we go to 
choir cherishing even an unconscious preference for some other non- 
liturgical way to God, the chances are that our faith and hope and 
love will be far less intense and less perfect. Like St. Paul’s married 
man, we will only half belong to God. The rest of us will belong 
to our solicitude for some devotion that pleases us more than His 
psalter and we will only be able to offer Him divided minds and 
hearts. 

Abandoning this half-hearted approach to the psalms, let us 
enter into them with all the faith and reverence we owe that liturgy 
to which, as St. Benedict said, ‘‘nothing is to be preferred.’ What 
happens then? 
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PSALMS AND CONTEMPLATION 


The psalms are poems. Poems are made up of words. Words 
have no other function than to mean something — although the 
poet is under no obligation to make his meaning immediately 
clear to people who do not want to work to find it out. The words 
of poems express states of mind. The states of mind expressed in 
the psalms are intensely human states of mind. They are fraught 
with all the feelings and sorrows and joys that affect and over- 
whelm us all. But at the same time, the states of mind of the in- 
spired writer have a reference beyond themselves or us. They are 
in some mysterious way an expression of “‘states of mind’’ that 
belong to God. 


This is a statement at which many cannot help but take scandal. 
For a glance will tell us that some of the states of mind expressed 
in the psalms are the states of mind not only of human beings, 
but of men weighed down by sin. It is all very well to say that the 
Miserere reflects emotions that were in the soul of David and are 
often in our own: but how can those sad words belong to God? 
This is a hard saying and many, hearing it, walk no longer with 
Christ or with His liturgy. Yet, if we may believe St. Augustine 
and the experience of mystics, this mystery is the key to the psalter. 
If we can penetrate it, we can find God in the psalms. If we 
cannot penetrate it, then the words of Isaias will be verified in our 
regard: ‘““The vision . . . shall be unto you as the words of a book 
that is sealed, which when they shall deliver it to one that is 
learned, they shall say: Read this, and he shall answer: I cannot, 
for it is sealed. And the book shall be given to one that knoweth 
no letters, and it shall be said to him: Read this, and he shall 
answer: I know no letters’ (Is. 29:11-12). 


(To be continued) 
THOMAS MERTON 


“There is no better or more complete manual of ascetical theology 
than the Missal. . . . To live the Mass that we all offer, by reading and 
understanding the prayers of the Mass, and incorporating them into our 
lives, is the best way to acquire the true Christian sense of abnegation.” 
— THoMas MERTON, in Commonweal, March 31. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS 


OOKING back over six months of intensive and wide-spread 
experience in the United States during last summer and fal, 
certain things stand out as likely to have some interest for the 
readers of this review. And certainly the first among them to 
be named is the Tenth National Liturgical Week at St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Frankly, after seven weeks of hard work and trying weather at Notre 
Dame I felt in no mood to go to St. Louis, but I was impelled thereto by 
a tyrannous sense of duty. And very glad I am that I was, for it was an 
experience that I shall not forget. It was not simply the kindness that I 
received personally, often from people to whom I was a complete stranger 
—and here I must at least name my generous host, Msgr. Edward H, 
Prendergast; but at St. Louis I confirmed on a wider scale the impression 
I had already got from a number of indications at Notre Dame of some- 
thing stirring under the surface of Catholic life in the United States. 


I emphasize “‘under the surface.” There is so much about the Church 
in the United States to impress the visitor from outside, so much that is 
good, some things that seem not so good — but as in all human phenomena 
we cannot be satisfied simply with what we see: we have to ask what is 
going on underneath. And in visiting this or that place, taking part in 
this or that “occasion,” talking with these priests and those seminarians, 
with these sisters and those lay people, I so often seemed to be getting a 
glimpse round the corner of a lifted veil, seeing for a moment the germi- 
nation of something that would blossom and bear fruit in time to come, 
in a future that is perhaps still far away. It all sounds very vague, though 
it is real enough to me. But it is something I can know only in its effects 
— one of them being a personal sense of elation and encouragement. 


The Liturgical Week was concrete enough anyway. I cannot imagine 
anything like it happening in my own country, not even on a scale rela- 
tive to the five or six times smaller Catholic population of Great Britain. 
I have the impression that in some respects the general state of public 
worship is more satisfactory in my country than in yours; but when it 
comes to “extremes” — whether of good or less good — you beat us. 


I have said it before, and I must say it again: There is no organized 
or organic “liturgical movement” in England. There *# such a movement, 
but it is made up chiefly of the efforts of individual pastors and other 
priests and the influence that they can wield. Even so I know of no 
parish here that is like the parish of Holy Cross in St. Louis. We have 
several small “popular” liturgical publications, and the first name that 
comes to mind, honoris causa, is that of the Benedictines of Prinknash 
(formerly of Caldey): but we have no OraTe Fratres. I was shocked 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


to learn that the circulation of Ornate Fratres is no larger than it is. 
But everything goes to show that in America its influence during the 
twenty-four years of its existence has been extremely strong and widely 
spread. 

Why England should be so relatively backward it is not easy to say; 
4 priori one would expect it to be the other way round. Certainly it can- 
not be blamed on the “penal times,” as an examination of the first edition 
of The Garden of the Soul (1740) shows. Without a doubt a most im- 
portant factor has been the great preponderence for a hundred years 
among Catholics in Great Britain of immigrants from a country with an 
extremely individualistic and strongly marked spiritual tradition of its 
own; that influence has been no less strong in America, but there there is 
also the influence of the traditions of other immigrants with different 
backgrounds. 

I know I was not alone in finding one of the most impressive things 
about the Liturgical Week to be the singing: not only at the solemn Mass 
of St. Bartholomew in the congress hall, on St. Louis’ day in the metro- 
politan cathedral church, and on the last day at Holy Cross, but even 
more the daily singing of the divine office (except Matins, Lauds and 
Prime) in English. There was no getting away from it; here were very 
large congregations, many of them (at the evening sessions, most of 
them) lay people, singing, singing, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers and Com- 
pline — and understanding what they sang. It was a complete answer to 
the oft-repeated “It can’t be done”. It can; and was.’ 


These offices, I repeat, were sung in English; and among the unofficial 
events of the Liturgical Week was a meeting of the Vernacular Society. 
A sizeable room was set aside for this. But so great was the increase over 
previous occasions of people interested that it was not large enough, and 
the main hall had to be put at the disposal of the gathering that so enthusi- 
astically received Msgr. Joseph P. Morrison and my countryman Fr. Clif- 
ford Howell, S.J., that irrepressible pair. 

Increase of interest.. When I was in America twelve years before I had 
been surprised by the number of people, mostly priests and seminarians, 
who had asked me more or less private questions to the effect of “What 
are the prospects of a vernacular liturgy in England?” I will not say I 
had never thought of such a thing myself; but in those days the matter 
was hardly thought of, much less talked about, in England. By 1949 a 
number of our people were talking and writing about the desirability of 





*I am not saying that the thing was perfect. At times the translation could 
have been more singable and more intelligible, and the ‘‘pointing’’ of the psalms 
was not always happy. But this was a first time: And how these offices showed 
up the undignified sentimentality of the hymns unfortunately chosen to be sung 
before and after the dialogue Mass! But afterwards we learned more about ver- 
nacular hymns and their uses from Fr. Clifford Howell. 
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more English in the liturgy, and our bishops had shown themselves aware 
of the problem: but in the United States I found it a common topic of 
discussion, from New York to Portland in Oregon, and from Detroit to 
Santa Fe. And certainly the impression I got was of a desire for the 
increased use of the English language that was not only widespread but 
very strong, especially among candidates for the priesthood, and that 
Americans were altogether more outspoken about the matter than we in 
England. 


There as here there were varying opinions about the amount of Eng- 
lish that is desirable, whether as a first instalment or as the final aim; 
and there as here it seemed often difficult to get opponents of such a 
change either to formulate their own arguments clearly or to meet those 
of the proponents squarely. I was forced to the conclusion that in Amer- 
ica no less than in England a good deal of the opposition is due to dis- 
inclination, even inability, seriously to consider a measure that admit- 
tedly, in view of the Western tradition, is startling. There is a well- 
established but unfortunate usage among Catholics of giving to the word 
“tradition” the value of “good”: “progressivists” do the opposite and give 
it the value “bad”. Both are wrong. A tradition may be good or bad or 
indifferent: and if good, it is not necessarily the best, or even good at all, 
always, everywhere and for everybody. 


Among the commonest specific objections adduced is that one that 
does not seem free from the taint of sectarianism, which suggests that a 
practice that distinguishes Protestants is unsuitable for Catholics. That 
vernacular public worship contributed much to the success of the Prot- 
estant Reformation in Europe is well known; Mr. Belloc, I believe, goes 
so far as to say that it was the decisive factor among the people of Eng- 
land. It is then at least possible that had the Church boldly learned from 
the enemy in this matter, the ravages of Protestantism would have been 
reduced by half or more. Ecclesiastical authorities are not inerrant. Pope 
St. Pius V certainly made a far-reaching mistake when he absolved Queen 
Elizabeth’s subjects from their civil allegiance; he may have made an- 
other when he did not direct his reformed missal to be used in English, 
German and the rest in parish churches, 


+ + % 


The spoken tongue (which I take to be the English equivalent for that 
awkward word “vernacular”) brings to mind Fr. Mathis’ Vigil Service, 
which he holds every Saturday evening; and I cannot pass it by without 
a brief mention, for it made a deep impression on me when I first experi- 
enced it at Notre Dame. 


It consists of the Sunday’s Matins, recited in English, but with psalms 
from the proper of the Mass, the gospel reading in full, and commentary, 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


especially on the lessons, by the presiding priest.” The service is intended 
primarily for lay people, but at Notre Dame there were always as well 
groups of seminarians and sisters and one or two priests. 


The thing that got me first about it all was its informality and natural- 
ness — a gathering of ordinary people in ordinary clothes sitting on ordi- 
nary chairs in an ordinary room: “all gathered together in unity of pur- 
pose,” not indeed in an upper room but in the basement band-room. 
“Mr. A and Mr. B, will you be cantors. Sister C, will you read the first 
lesson, Mr. D, the second, Miss E, the third. . . . Mrs. F, please read the 
gospel. Father G, you give the blessings, please.” And so we did: quite 
quietly and simply and naturally, without self-consciousness or pious airs. 


Christian worship indeed; and instruction too, straight out of the 
Bible and the psalms and the Fathers. (Some of us must have got some 
real light on the Old Testament for the first time in our lives.) If that 
service, or similar ones, could spread, there is literally no limit to the 
good that might be effected. No words of mine, or of anybody else, can 
convey the spirit of it. It always seemed to me that before we dis 
at the end we ought to have “saluted one another with a holy kiss” — 
but I never dared to suggest it. 

* % ~ 


Certainly among my most pleasing and encouraging experiences in the 
United States were frequent contacts with religious sisters and with 
students for the priesthood, who so often in conversation and at lectures 
showed themselves alive to the real problems and needs of the world in 
and for which they live and work: the dead atmosphere of professionalism 
and the textbook answer and what the Abbé Michonneau calls “clerical 
culture” had not yet come down on them —let us pray it never will. 
May I give a couple cf examples. 

At a certain college a group of “juniors” of a religious congregation 
came and asked me as a layman to comment on a problem that was 
puzzling them. It was this. In their experience most lay people take it for 
granted, consciously or unconsciously, that a truly Christian life can be 
led only in the clerical or religious state. How could they best combat 
such a pernicious idea? 

My reactions followed thick and fast. First, delight that these young 
clerics should be worried about that particular deformation. Secondly, 
the question why they should come to me about it — they had their own 
directors and professors. But of course they were right — not, indeed, to 
come to me, but to 4 layman, or lay men and women, as well as to their 
own guides. Thirdly, even allowing for youthful pessimism’s exaggeration 





*Te Deum was sung, in Latin. I believe the psalms also are now sung. Any- 
body who wants a specimen copy of a vigil service should send 10 cents to the 
Rev. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C., St. Joseph’s Hospital, South Bend 17, Indiana. 
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of the extent of this defecmation, there must be something frightfully 
wrong somewhere for this idea to be so common. And so on. 


But what a question to have to answer straight off the reel. The state 
-of mind evinced is one that depends, not on this or that mistaken idea, 
but on a whole background, an attitude towards religion and the Church 
that is vitiated by a lack of living knowledge of the life and mind and 
work of Christ, of the nature and reason of His Church, of the nature 
and destiny of man: and it can hardly be properly opposed on any nar- 
rower field. But I did not fail to point out to these young men that the 
error is one that must be tackled head-on, not indirectly but forthrightly 
and strongly and sans ambages; and that it is in itself a reason for more 
adequate teaching about public worship and lay people’s proper part 


therein. 
co aa 7 


Another matter, that came up in various forms several times, was at 
least once formulated in these terms: That very many of us are Cath- 
olics in intellect but not in heart. It must be emphasized that the words 
“intellect” and “heart” were here not being used in any exact sense 
(“heart” is in any case a figure of speech); it was not an example of that 
anti-intellectualism which has been a curse of our times. But it was an 
endeavor to set out in one sentence that, among other things, we are often 
apparently concerned more about the preambles of faith than about faith, 
we are more influenced by considerations of law than by considerations 
of love and charity, our minds are steadily set in truth, but our “hearts,” 
our affective wills if you like, are not sufficiently engaged. 


For a long time I have noticed that when people, clerical or lay, speak 
of “learning more about our faith” they mean apologetics, to be able to 
defend and expound, to know the rational answers and arguments. The 
vocation of the scientific apologist is a fine and very necessary one, but 
it is a special vocation— many think themselves called but few are 
chosen. Whereas all of us by our very baptism are called and chosen to 
be evangelists, to deliver the message of Jesus Christ, the good news of 
salvation, and to “convert by our lives” (the phrase, I believe, is New- 
man’s). 

Which means that in the first place we need to know, not more meta- 
physics and philosophy, not apologetics and polemics, but more and bet- 
ter theology; and to learn it in the spirit of that word of St. Augustine 
(was it?) that it is far more important to be charitable than to be able 
to define charity. When properly used (and there is a special example of 
its use in that vigil service mentioned above), the contribution of our 
common worship, the Church’s liturgy, to that learning can be very great. 

Again, we have so emphasized inteilectual processes, we have learned 
to be so on our guard against the deceptiveness, the uncertainty, the un- 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


reliability of emotions and feelings, that many think there must be some- 
thing wrong in having them at all, at any rate when they are pleasant 
—a sort of manicheeism. And we are thoroughly inconsistent about it, 
for the effect of so many “popular devotions” is precisely to excite emo- 
tion, which in a given case may or may not be empty and evanescent, 
may or may not be productive of good. 


Only in the liturgy of the Church can we find the perfect combination 
of heart and mind that calls forth true devotion, defined by St. Thomas 
as “the will to give oneself readily to the things that pertain to the serv- 
ice of God.” 

And if it be a question of the conduct of our daily lives, we are prop- 
erly concerned for the exact obedience to law: but that is not enough, 
for the letter in isolation kills —it is the spirit that makes alive. Year 
by year we are given moral instruction based on the ten commandments: 
but could not the basis sometimes be the eight beatitudes, for a change 
and for completeness? The decalogue is the law, the beatitudes are the 
spirit of the law: the one is “intellect”, the other is “heart”. 


On an occasion when this matter of intellect and heart came up criti- 
cally it was carried further than such matters as I have mentioned above, 
to embrace the problem of those who are intellectually convinced (though 
that is sometimes too strong a word) of the truth of the Catholic faith 
and are what we call “practising,” but whose religion is nevertheless tepid, 
without enthusiasm, and does not really inform them and their lives — is, 
in a word, “notional,” not “real” (Newman again). And I ventured to 
make the suggestion that perhaps each Christian has some time or other 
to undergo what may be called a conversion, which as it were brings his 
religion to life.’ 


For the non-Catholic who becomes a Catholic that is obviously what 
happens, and we call it precisely his conversion.‘ And rightly so, for he 
is not only converted in the sense of turning to God’s Church, he is con- 
verted in the more exact sense of turning to God. I do not mean (Heaven 
forbid!) that he was necessarily previously turned away from God; he 
may have been a very good, nay, a holy man,” but he is now turned to 
God more perfectly, more completely, in a new way. 





*One thinks at once of the fundamental part given to ‘‘conversion™’ in certain 
Protestant systems, notably the Wesleyan, “‘the individual experience of present 
justification.’” Of course I did not at all mean that. But maybe those Protestants 
are on the right track, however narrowly and excludingly and exaggeratedly. 

*May I in passing protest against the vulgar expression ‘‘becoming a convert.”’ 
Such a man becomes a Catholic. We do not speak of Saul on the road to 
Damascus as becoming a convert. 

"From this point of view the revered Bishop Besson of Geneva even thought 
it a pity that Catholics should use the word “‘conversion’’ of the reconciliation 
of Protestants. See a letter in his Quatre Cent Ans Aprés; I have not got the 
book by me so I cannot give an exact reference. 
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For the cradle-Catholic, brought up in the Church, this conversion, 
this coming alive of teligion within him, would obviously take different 
forms, many different forms; it would not necessarily be a sudden or 
quick process; and the subject would not necessarily be conscious or fully 
conscious of the change that was taking place in him — perhaps more 
often not. Obviously this sort of thing frequently happens. But the idea 
that it has as it were got to happen, that it is a normal psychological and 
spiritual process for the vivifying of religion in the individual will. . . . 
What of that? 


An immediate objection is the fact that clearly nothing of the sort 
happens to many cradle-Catholics. That is difficult enough; but it is no 
more difficult than the fact that the grace of conversion to the Church 
is given to non-Catholic A and witheld from non-Catholic B, when to 
the human understanding there is no difference in their respective dispo- 
sitions, good will and knowledge. 


Certainly I voiced my suggestion with much deference and hesitation, 
for I had not heard it put forward like that before and most of the 
people (lay persons, with a few priests) at that gathering must have 
been cradle-Catholics. But it was very well received, and led to a most 
useful and interesting discussion. And for that reason I mention it here. 


Lay 2b % 


Then there was that eternally recurring question, bound to come after 
one had tried for an hour to give an audience some elementary idea of 
what the liturgical movement is about: “What can we do?” It is a very 
proper question; indeed, one would be disappointed if it did not come. 
But it is a terribly difficult one to reply to, because in each case it ought 
to be answered according to the circumstances of the questioner, and 
these cannot be elicited properly in an auditorium. 


And if one says this, you are at once suspected of not having an answer, 
of being a mere theorizer — and that in a country where the call is so 
insistent for practical measures . . . and results. People have got used to 
asking questions and getting slick answers, answers often couched in only 
general terms, but so wrapped up that it is not at once apparent that 
they are not answers at all. Sometimes I was tempted to exaggerate bru- 
tally by replying, ‘““Nothing.” That is far from being true; but the lay- 
man often feels maddeningly helpless in’ face of the ignorance, the indif- 
ference, the appalling lack of imagination, the opposition to the simplest 
item of a common-sense Christian program that the Church exists to 
supply. 

Of course in this matter of liturgy every lay man and woman of fair 
intelligence and resources can, by patience and perseverence and refusing 
to be “put off,” get his own mind and spirit into a right relation with 
public worship. (Though what of those without these qualifications?) 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


But after a point it becomes partly abstract: for one of the first things 
he learns is that liturgical worship cannot be “done alone,’” It is not 
suficient for John or Joan that the will is rightly directed and that he or 
she has got a missal and knows how to use it without fussing: public 
worship requires the cooperation of the whole local unit, whether it be 
school or college or parish. What can we do? 


What can be done? Where can be done something really constructive 
and communal and spreading, and not simply individual and idiosyn- 
cratic? The Christian as Christian learns in church, in the home and (a 
long way behind the other two) in school. Parents and teachers learn 
from the clergy; and the clergy learn in the seminary. In the seminary. 
There surely is the decisive spot. And, to end on a more cheerful note, 
one of my happiest memories in 1949 is of all those fine young church 
students I had the privilege to meet and of the high principles and fine 
ideas that I found among them. 

DonaLp ATTWATER 


“Why leave religious instruction to the schools —Sunday or week- 
day? Parents should make use of their God-given authority to instruct 
their own children. I know a mother who, with the encouragement of 
the father, insisted on herself preparing each one of her children for their 
first holy Communion before they went to their various (of course, 
Catholic) schools. This determination produced some rather startled re- 
actions in their respective teachers: but the results completely satisfied 
the parish priests who examined each child in turn . . . The result was 
presumably due to the fact, guaranteed by Pope Pius XI (to say nothing 
of the catechism), that parents do get a very special grace to fulfill this, 
highest, function of their state in life, If only they were more specifically 
encouraged to cash in on it! Are not parents too often too easily over- 
awed by the prestige of the professional teacher — more particularly the 
“professed” professional — to make good the absolute priority of their 
claims in at least this, their own particular field. 


“And how better could that collaboration between parents and teach- 
ers, so urgently called for nowadays, be ensured than by parents being at 
least as willing to help their children with their “religious home-work” 
as and than they often show themselves in the matter of arithmetic or 
history? All the better if this should result in demands for more parish 
libraries, or for diocesan circulating library systems.” —C. KirKPATRICK, 
in London Catholic Herald, May 26. 


*Let us pause for a moment of light relief. Some years ago a Catholic char- 
acter in an English novel was made to like the service of Benediction because 
“she could do it alone in her bedroom.’’ And a memoir of the historical Isabel 
Burton treated us to the information that she irritated her husband, Sir Richard 
Burton, by insisting on celebrating Mass on the Peak of Tenerife. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
EASTERN TRADITION IN CHRISTIANITY’ 


LL my life, many of my closest friends have belonged to 
different communions and religions from my own. I 
can realize what a gulf still remains of mutual misap- 
prehension, and how unlikely it is that they will be 
done away with within a space of time measurable 


by the historian... . 


But the need of mutual charity will always be an immediate and 
practical problem. All through history in every religion and in 
every Christian communion there have been members who have 
been infected by the spirit of religious intolerance. That spirit 
of intolerance has been always a father of lies leading to calumnies 
of individuals and to distorted travesties of the doctrines of others. 
It has had its roots deep down in the spirit of hatred and has 
flowered in season into acts of gross physical cruelty. To me there- 
fore it has always seemed to be the spirit of Antichrist. Of its 
nature it is disruptive, violating the law of justice by denying to 
others the respect we owe them as a debt, denying ultimately those 
fundamental unities which link us to each other. 


By chance I have had some first-hand experience of Islamic 
countries and I find it hard to understand how any God-conscious 
Christian of any communion can ignore the inner brotherhood 
which links us and the Mohammedan world. ‘Blessed is Allah the 
merciful and the compassionate.’’ Any Christian who can care 





"From the April-May issue of Blackfriars, pp. 199-203. The entire issue is 
devoted to the lectures given at Blackfriars, Oxford, during the Church Unity 
Octave, 1950, and contains a wealth of admirable thought, all of it inspired 
by the eirenic approach to reunion. Outstanding are the essays by Fr. Henry St. 
John, O.P., on ‘“‘The Church of England and Catholic Unity,’ and by Msgr. 
Davis of Oscott College on ““The Spirit in Nonconformist Spirituality.’’ The 
collection is a timely sequel to the much-publicized London Times correspondence 
on “Catholicism Today’’ of last November (republished in booklet form and 
available from David Hennessy, Stotlers Cross Roads, W. Va.; 20 cents). The 
situation in the U. S. is quite different, and seems recently to have worsened, due 
to the heat of the Church-State controversy. All the more reason, therefore, for 
us Catholics to clarify our thinking about our obligations in charity towards 
our separated brethren. These articles in Blackfriars, presupposing as they do 
the basic exposition of Abbot Christopher Butler in the first lecture on the 
need of belonging to the visible unity of the One Church, constitute a precious 
aid to such clarification. — ED. 
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EASTERN TRADITION 


for St. John of the Cross can surely understand the great Sufi 
mystics, and far beyond the mystical tradition of Islam there is 
the strength of popular Islamic religion: the sense of God in whom 
they too live and move and have their being, the practical char- 
ity, the realization of man’s individual dignity, yet common 
brotherhood.’ 

Again, surely, both Christendom and Islam are linked with the 
old traditions of orthodox Judaism, and with the belief in the 
transcendence and omnipotence of Adonai. While the traditions of 
contemplation in the further East apparently so far more alien from 
our own than those of Israel and Islam still witness in the beauty 
of a serene tranquility to the chasm between the contingent and 
the necessary and to the unique, absolute reality of God. 

Again, within that family unity of the God-conscious there is 
a closer group: those who are not only God-conscious but con- 
scious of Christ. Among them there are so many different links 
forged in such different centuries. But nowhere is there so much 
in common as is found between the Catholic and the Orthodox. 
It is only gradually that I have come to realize this. I was brought 
up, as so many Byzantinists have been, on the emphasis of the 
difference between East and West. So many years ago my master 
in Byzantine archeology said to me that I could never understand 
Byzantine civilization unless I realized that it was something as 
different from our own as that of Classical China. “As different 
from our own’’ — that depends on what we consider to be our 
own. If by our own we mean the world of the modern universities 
I believe it to be true, but the difference between the Haghia Sophia 
(in Constantinople) and modern Oxford is no greater than that 
between modern Oxford and Chartres. But if by our own we 
mean Chartres, then Haghia Sophia is closely linked with it on 
the same plane. 

I began to see that first in my few glimpses of the great Eastern 
monasteries, taking notes of the mosaics in the abbey church at 
Hosios-Loukas under Parnassus, or of the paintings in the Vato- 
pedi monastery on Mount Athos. Perhaps that provides a clue, 
perhaps the first profound meeting point of the two traditions lies 


5Cf. editorial in America, July 23, 1949, on the Holy Father's appeal to 
the Mohammedan world for a ‘“‘mutual front’’ of God-believers. — ED. 
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in the monastic life.’ I would no more idealize Orthodox monasti- 
cism than. I would Latin. Both have had their failures and their 
misfits, but.in both the same fruition is being sought, within the 
framework of the same laws. With the Carthusians and with the 
monks of Athos there is the same conception of the organized 
contemplative life, the use of the religious vows, the position of the 
abbot, the use of the same psalms for the same end, even the similar 
use of silence. And at a deeper level not only the same liturgy but 
the same sacraments, the same Christ received in the same Eucharist 
on Athos and at Parkminster. 


The details vary and with the centuries grow more divergent. 
The-chant at Athos is now far more different from the Gregorian 
than it was four hundred years ago. It is at Athos that it has 
changed. The custom as to the reception of the Sacrament now 
common among Greek Orthodox is different from that common 
in the twentieth-century West. It is in the West that reception has 
become more frequent. But East and West, the fundamentals of 
religious life are still derived from that close spiritual brotherhood 
that linked St. Basil and St. Benedict. And from that time there 
has descended to our own the common patristic heritage. No 
Thomist should forget the debt of St. Thomas to the Greek Fa- 
thers. St. John Damascene was his forerunner and, through the 
version of Burgundius of Pisa, lies as primary source behind much 
of the Summa. It has been calculated that St. Thomas quotes the 
Pseudo-Dionysius 1,760 times. He once said that he would rather 
have St. John Chrysostom on St. Matthew than the whole town of 
Paris. And as long as the Summa is studied, thoughts from Basil 
and Nazianzen and Nemesios will be part of the Western theo- 
logical inheritance. 

But the links between Catholic and Orthodox go far beyond 
religious life and the conception of hierarchy and priesthood and a 
common patristic past. They extend to every detail of popular 
religion. The invocation of saints, often in the most matter-of- 
fact fashion, the veneration of relics, the popularity of pilgrimage 





*Pope Pius XI seemed to think so, when he sponsored the foundation of the 
dual-rite monastery of Amay (now Chevetogne) in Belgium; and Pius XII, 
when he commissioned the abbeys of St. Joseph in Coesfeld, Westphalia, and 
St. Procopius in Lisle, Ill., to work for the Russian apostolate. — ED. 
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EASTERN TRADITION 


shrines, and then transcending them all, that essentially popular 
devotion of all the East, the worship of the Mother of God. The 
Mother of God, always invoked, always so close at hand. Mother 
to each one of us, as well as Mother of Christ: Panaghia Glycoph- 
ilousa: All-Holy, Sweetly Beloved! 

It is the consciousness of the common Motherhood which forms 
the closest bonds between all Eastern Christians and those of our 
own communion in the West. For the Greeks, in spite of the glory 
of their many saints, are only a part of Eastern Christianity. We 
should never forget the heroic traditions of the Christians in 
Ethiopia who preserved Christianity in Africa through so many 
centuries. Or the Copts in Egypt, or the few relics that are left of 
the once great Nestorian Christianity in Mesopotamia and the 
further East. They were divided from the Greeks as from ourselves 
by the rejection of Chalcedon. But in the Ethiopian monasteries 
at Debra Libanos or Debra Damo the same religious life survives 
and the same unchanging trust in the care and protection of the 
Mother of God. ‘“‘Our Lady Maryam, the Merciful, the Preserver, 
the Covenant of Mercy.”’ 

I have stressed all these links and similarities between Catholic- 
ism and the traditions of Eastern Christianity. Of course there are 
differences, contrasts and contradictions. Yet in so far as these are 
differences in spirituality and in the life of prayer, I believe they 
are exaggerated unduly. 


I have read that there are two notes of Eastern spirituality 
which are not paralleled in the West: one is the conception of Sob- 
ornost, and the other is the Kenotic Christ, the humiliated Christ. 
Is that really true? To me at least the doctrine of Sobornost in 
all its beauty and strength and validity is surely the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body of Christ which is one of the greatest of our 
common heritages. And the Sobor has received its most perfect 
literary expression in Piers Plowman, in the vision of the Common 
Barn. While the “‘Kenotic Christ’’ seems a curiously ill-chosen 
word transferred from Lutheran German scriptural theories of the 
late nineteenth century, and applied to a conception as old as Chris- 
tianity itself. It is perhaps significant that the first known icon of 
the humiliated Christ in Russian painting comes from early fif- 
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teenth-century Novgorod and is most probably derived, through 
the medium of the Hansa painters, from the wounded battered 
Christ on the wall-paintings of fourteenth-century East Anglia. 
Again it is the doctrine of Piers Plowman: 


“Piers the Plowman came in all bloody 
Bearing his cross before the common people 
Like in all limbs to the Lord Jesu.”’ 


By chance I have had to combine two kinds of study, working 
as a Byzantinist and working as a Western medievalist. They are 
two kinds of study not very often combined. And if I were to 
take the two periods on which I have worked most, the fourteenth 
century in England and the fourteenth century in Greece and Con- 
stantinople, I think I would note that these two spheres were 
then quite remote from contact, and that the economic factors 
were quite different in each. Because the economic factors are differ- 
ent the social structure is different. Because the social structure is 
different the social ideals are different. We shall not find in four- 
teenth-century England any of that cult for the statesman as the 
wise man, or the zest for the conscious dominance of cool and 
temperate mind. We shall find very little of the ideal of knighthood 
and chivalry in fourteenth-century Constantinople; the whole of 
the attitude towards women is fundamentally divergent. So much 
can be affected by the economic factor in history, but not religious 
truth. The social structure is different, the purely spiritual ideals 
are still the same. Notice how easily we can translate back The 
Cloud of Unknowing into medieval Greek, or how easily much of 
Piers Plowman can pass into Slavonic. 

Because the spiritual ideals were then so similar in both tradi- 
tions, both traditions are still linked because both are conservative 
of their past. In seventeenth-century Russia the priest Avakkum 
was to write of the form of making the sign of the cross: ‘‘I hold 
this even unto death as I have received it. It has been laid down 
before us. Let it lie thus unto the age of ages.’’ The most subtle 
scholar in the Byzantine renaissance wrote: ‘‘Even the smallest 
neglect of the traditions leads to complete contempt for dogma.” 
He had formulated the essential note of Eastern Christianity. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
COLLECTIVIZED EDUCATION 


HE encyclical Mediator Dei made it a very definite point 
to be remembered that personal prayer-life should never 
completely submerge in communal prayer-life. Only a 
superficial knowledge of the Church’s way of worship 
could ever conclude that the liturgy itself fosters spir- 

itual collectivism. 

There are so many forces, often described, which collectivize 
modern man: giant business and giant labor; syndicated opinion- 
makers on the radio and in the press; the mass agencies of amuse- 
ment, movie, radio and comics; the giant armies of our day, the 
mammoth political parties. Then there are the super-cities that 
equalize on different levels: slum, the new barrack-like housing, 
the standardized ‘‘nice’’ suburbia; there are the fraternal organiza- 
tion, mass advertising, insurance, private as much as public; and 
above all the rationalized ways of work, conveyor belts and busi- 
ness and household machines. Little and big steam rollers move 
back and forth over humanity and make it into an amorphous 
mass, a herd. 


Our present Holy Father sanctioned the distinction between 
“mass” and ‘‘people’’ when he made his famous Christmas broad- 
cast on democracy a few years ago. What we saw with horror in 
the streets of Berlin and at the famous show of masses in Nurem- 
berg in Hitler’s days, and what horrifies us when we think of the 
voiceless masses under Red dictatorships, should alert us to watch 
out for similar tendencies in our own sphere. 


The Church has long been waging a battle against this tendency 
by opposing the steam roller called ‘‘public education”’ if it assumes 
the form of a state monopoly, an amorphous sea of one color in 
which private schools are “‘tight little islands’’ on the verge of 
submersion or of disintegration by interior corrosion. The skilful 
propaganda advanced by national educators’ lobbies and state edu- 
cation machines has made us all very conscious about the under- 
paid teacher, running away to grab a salesman’s or secretary's job 
to support his or her family, and about the dingy school building 
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with poor boys and girls endangered by fire, rain and microbes. 
We seem to be a callous public that looks on with an ununderstand- 
ing and cold eye while the best young generation ever begotten 
goes to the dogs — unless we build new buildings, make teaching 
worth while through top salaries, and consolidate scattered schools 
into giant plants for thousands of pupils, with enormous gym- 
nasiums, cafeterias, showers and athletic fields. The question is: 
do these things really condition against the threat of collectivism 
— capitalistic or Red? Do they really ‘“‘educate’’ persons, or just 
cells of a mass of humans? 

I personally visited a town in a state where the head of the 
education department has built a tight machine. No salaried teacher 
dares breathe against the trend. Education there has become a sacred 
cow and a very voracious one. A friend showed me around one of 
its fast-growing towns: poorly paved streets, no service to the citi- 
zenry to speak of, but elaborate school buildings — to house chil- 
dren during the day hours for nine months, while the rest of their 
lives they for the most part spend in unattractive ‘“‘homes.”’ 

Glorification of youth as the only worthwhile period of life 
(the wish dream of those who feel they themselves have failed) 
and making heroes of the care-takers of this youth (the teacher, not 
the parent), all this creates an atmosphere which can tyrannize a 
community and makes parents mere tolerated breeders and feeders 
of that “‘product’’ of mass education that still has to prove all. 
We seem to forget that some of our youngsters are so good because 
they have had so little time as yet to fail and to be bad. That our 
age of shiny things, like cars, picture windows and movie beauties, 
should have lost the ability to sense beauty in an aged face, spirit- 
ualized by suffering and toil, and should prefer “‘new’’ and un- 
damaged young faces, is no surprise. We are getting shallower and 
more superficial all the time, and sooner rather than later a halt 
must be called to this perversion. 

That a generation of business men should be imbued with util- 
itarianism and should be practical materialists and pragmatists is 
perhaps to be expected. Everybody has to watch himself against 
such a temptation — including priests, religious and Catholic lay 
people. The spirit and the intellect have a hard time to maintain 
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COLLECTIVIZED EDUCATION 


themselves in a world that adores the latest car, the biggest ice-box 
or TV set as ends in themselves or means of perfection for the 
beatific vision of having fun. Liturgy, contemplative life and defer- 
ence to natural and divine law have a hard time even with us. 


But that the great sacred cow, powerful and gigantic education, 
should go out and nudge and push young minds into this direction, 
that is something hard to tolerate. A friend in a western state 
writes me: ‘‘Our local public school is running the town. The 
churches have been cowed to regard themselves benignly tolerated 
auxiliaries of the school marm. The homes are boarding houses 
for youngsters who really ‘live’ in their schools —the philoso- 
phy of John Dewey. The local organizations are being indoctrin- 
ated. One of our teachers publicly stated that the three R’s are no 
longer the prime interest of educators. I happen to know that he 
himself speaks frankly ungrammatical English, laughs at the great 
classics in literature, music and art, but makes a great general fuss 
about teaching self-respect, public responsibility, balance and hon- 
esty. As if honesty could be taught, responsibility be assumed, 
balance be obtained, and self-respect be achieved without con- 
scientious teaching of the elementary things first, but by just letting 
youngsters live with each other (another silly catchword) with 
eontempt for the simple, homely things as well as for the great 
minds of the past.” 

To regard every new generation as a new start leads to a most 
primitive barbarism. To demand that a teacher’s first task is to be 
with and get along with the youngsters of our age, that he must try 
hard to be a persuasive adviser and an understanding friend but not 
an authority, borders on the moronic. A barbarian with a club, 
slaying wild animals and tearing them with his teeth, and another 
barbarian taking canned meals out of neat tins and heating them 
with electricity have this in common that they have no past. Soon 
they will also be equal because they have no concern about the 
three R’s. Instead of “‘iustitia et pax osculatae sunt’’ (justice and 
peace have kissed), we then can say that club and atomic age have 
shaken hands. 


Why do so many of our contemporaries take the stand that only 
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the present and the future are a challenge, while eliminating the 


past? 
The old fashioned education may have sinned by being too 


retrospective, by trying to mold all minds entirely by the past, | 
and by stifling the self-expression of a new generation. But did the | 
world stand still as a result? We know better. The natural rebellion | 


of adolescence took care of that, and the pressure of repression, the 
kicking against past forms produced a healthy kind of progress. 
I wonder if this raising of the lid by our educators for the tender 
age of grade and high school will not eliminate the very pressure 
which is needed for a cultural effort. Maybe the sacred cow of edu- 
cation will bring forth nothing but offspring in her image and like- 
ness: calves. 

Progressive education had a field day in Germany and Russia 
in the ‘twenties. Its results were the masses of youngsters that 
cheered dictators, became callous nationalists and opportunists, and 
showed neither the self-respect nor the balance and honesty which 
are now claimed over against the teaching of the R’s. The school, 
poorly equipped by philosophical clarity, tries to supersede the 
parents who have often abdicated and the Church who is told to 
mind her own business. It is going strong, elbowing its way into 
local, state and federal budgets. Its goal is a vague notion of democ- 
racy, citizenship and what else. So, vigorously promoted by its 
high priests and priestesses, it paints the past black and the future 
bright, and exploits the general confusion for its own ends. It 
really fits into the drab picture of the coming ant heap. 

H. A. R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


A MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN’ 


HE home is a little church, and it is also a little school. The 
mother is the school marm. In moments of controversy we 
parents stand on our dignity and refuse to be pushed around. 

We declare in very positive terms that since it is the duty of parents 
to educate their children, we shall decide in matters under dispute, 
rather than the teacher. Then when the conflict has passed we 
quickly retire from the field of education and leave our children to 
others to whom we say we are delegating the task of teaching. 

However, the word that we ourselves used was duty, parental 
duty. To no one may we delegate the education of our children 
in that most important of all fields, the knowledge and love and 
service of God. If you love God you can teach your child to love 
Him. And you get your best ground work laid before the child is 
of school age. These are the wonderful years when you have no 
distracting outside influence. The child’s heart and loyalties are all 
yours. Work well! You will soon have many rivals. 


At seven your child has officially reached the age of reason, and 
soon will be making his first confession and first Communion. 
The sisters who teach religion to beginners have a remarkable 
system of presenting the sacrament of penance to very young 
minds. They come right down to earth about it, without any 
sentimentality, and wing the thoughts of those small penitents 
right up to heaven. Take any child out of the first Communion 
class and you will find he knows what sin is and what it does to 
his soul; what forgiveness is and how to get it. His sincerity is 
amazing. There is no question but that he has contrition for his 
sins and has made a firm purpose of amendment. 


But as time goes on and a routine of confession and Commun- 
ion has been developed, then there is grave danger that the whole 
thing be reduced to mere routine. Here the parents must be ready 
to step in. The mother knows the child’s weaknesses, and she sees 
them shown over and over again. It is time to secure some spiritual 
guidance for that soul. A mother cannot pry into a child’s heart, 
but she can be on hand to listen and to advise. She can explain 
to her child that the same sin, committed over and over again, 
does not have simply numerical importance. It is what lies behind 
that sin and causes it that must be sought out and confessed and 


*The first half of this essay appeared in the June issue. 
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fought against. Is it pride? Is it envy? Is it sloth? No little sin just | 


happens over and over again, unless a big sin hides back there 
and causes it. A good father confessor can make things clear to this 
child, and give strength to his spiritual life thereby. But a good 
father confessor does not offer spiritual guidance unless he is asked 
for it, and a child does not know how to ask; and often does not 
realize that there is anything to ask about. 


Here is where the “family group movement”’ has great possibil- 
ities. The chaplain of a group of five or six couples becomes well 
acquainted with all the children in the group, and many matters are 
discussed with him. If he has the parents’ confidence and the chil- 
dren's confidence, the parents can lead the children to him for guid- 
ance, and receive some of it themselves. With good guidance and 
good will and God's good grace the whole family is on the road 
to sanctity. 


On that road they often pause and eat the flesh of the Lord. 
Here the child receives the Sacrament that has been symbolized in 
the meals in his own home all his life, way back to high-chair 
days. As the family makes its way toward eternal life, part of the 
joy is its togetherness. It is good for the members of the family 
to be together in their work; it is beneficial for them to be together 
in their play; it is almost imperative for them to be together in 
their worship. 


If the very first time the child goes to the altar rail he goes with 
his mother and father, he goes without fear. He goes with his 
mind on the Sacrament and not on how many steps per minute he 
must take. It is the beauty of the great Mystery that is uppermost 
in his mind, not uniformity and timing. The onlooker may say 
that this way is not so pretty as a First Communion Procession of 
boys and girls, but the mother, who is an inlooker knows that the 
calmness of soul that her child experiences is the factor most worth 
striving for. 

With his First Communion the child enters a whole new life. 
He goes to confession and Communion weekly, and grace is poured 
into his soul in a manner that his teaching allows him to under- 
stand. Not so with confirmation. The bishop comes and imposes 
his hands with great pomp and ceremony. Then life goes on and 
nothing seems changed. These ‘‘strong and perfect Christians’’ 
have a feeling that they are not so strong and definitely not so 
perfect as one might wish, and the workings of the grace of con- 
firmation are not particularly discernible either to the recipient or 
to his neighbors. To outward appearances, confirmation seems to 
mark no milestone in one’s Christian life, and therefore its signifi- 
cance does not stand out. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


One of our problems to be solved is how to make confirmation 
take a place of recognized importance in the life of the child. If 
children were confirmed at a more uniform age the reception of 
that sacrament could mark their actual introduction into some 
form of apostolic work, and thus it could be the badge of maturity. 
But since, as conditions now are, children are confirmed at any 
age from eight to fifteen or over, the mother must privately see 
that at confirmation each child is given responsibilities and duties 
suitable to his age. 


As the child grows older his activities and his responsibilities 
increase, not only in the home but in the community. He will be 
taking his place in one or more of the countless organizations that 
have been set up to serve the youth of today. Parents must see 
to it that the group their child is with is a worthwhile one. This 
means more than checking on the purpose, aims, and personnel. 
It means more than interest and approval. If a child is to feel the 
deep satisfaction of being a part of a movement that gets where 
it is headed, he must receive more than moral support from home. 
The need is for lay people, preferably parents, to participate active- 
ly in the plans, programs, and entertainments of every youth 
group, from Cub Scouts and Bluebirds to CYO. 


In season and out of season the mother of a family must train 
her children for marriage. First she can, with her husband's help, 
make her own marriage come as near perfection as possible. Then 
she can encourage the development of those traits and virtues in her 
children that they will need to make their own marriages good. 
Always in her conversation she can show the need for preparation 
for that very wonderful kind of life that marriage is. The girl 
must learn to cook and sew and keep the house so that she will 
know how to care for that house of her own some day. She must 
learn gentleness and firmness, seriousness and humor for that family 
of her own. The boy must learn judgment and justice and kind- 
ness, for he will sometime need all these virtues in abundance 
when he is the head of the house. 


The mother and father both must teach their boys and girls 
what marriage really is — its oneness, its holiness, its permanence, 
its trials, responsibilities and enjoyments. A Cana Conference 
right in the home, day after day! 


The family can pray to the Holy Family not only for guidance 
and care now, but for help and direction in establishing the new 
families in the future. But it seems to me unwise to say to young 
people in a general way, ‘“‘Model your family on the Holy Fam- 
ily."’ There are too many discrepancies between that Family and 
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what their families can possibly be. Planning to live our family 
life from day to day the way the Holy Family lived theirs, is 
something like trying to settle our problems the way God settles 
His. In His existence there are no problems, and in the Holy Fam- 
ily many of the problems that we have to wrestle with constantly 
did not exist. The problems in the relationship of husband and 
wife, for instance, are so dissimilar that the analogy between the 
Holy Family and ours falls down. Moreover, in the Holy Family 
there was only one case of original sin. In my home we put up 
with the effects of six of them. Mary had one Child, and that 
Child was God. My situation is somewhat different. 


The Holy Family had its problems, but they were hardly like 
ours. But the Holy Family does know the answers to our problems 
and can bestow the grace we need to meet and conquer them. Let 
us teach our children to go to Jesus, Mary and Joseph for help 
and comfort and understanding, and to rely on them as our patrons 
and our source of inspiration. 


Perhaps you have a religious vocation in your family. That must 
be nurtured and cared for and helped to grow; but the training 
for marriage should be given to the one you are sure is headed for 
the convent or monastery in as complete a manner as it is to the 
one you are sure will take unto himself a mate. Make marriage 
beautiful to all the children. ““The renunciation of marriage be- 
cause it appears distasteful,”” says Dr. Rudolf Allers in The Psy- 
chology of Character, ‘‘is not consistent with morality, and im- 
plies cowardice and flight. . . . Only he who looks on this world 
and all its gifts as unutterably beautiful and precious is entitled 
to renounce them because he sees something even finer and more 
splendid before him. . . . One can sacrifice only what one values.” 


The family should pray for good priests and good sisters, and 
pray that if it be God’s will there should be vocations in the fam- 
ily. The children should become acquainted with the clergy and 
religious. Invite priests to your home. Ask the pastor and — on a 
different day —the curate to dinner. Keep the children present 
during the visit and don’t talk down to them. Let them listen to 
your conversation on religion and morals and the spiritual life, 
and let them take part when they can. They will learn a lot that 
is not in the catechism, and they will, above all, learn the import- 
ance you attach to such matters. 


“Such matters’ are the important things in life. All our con- 
versation should point up that fact. We can teach our children by 
everything we do or say, by the magazines we take and the books 
we read, by the friends we make and the parties we attend. And 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


alas, we can teach them only too well by the things we leave 
undone. 

It is a tremendous job, this training of our children for heaven, 
but for each problem that arises God gives us enough grace — well, 
not necessarily to solve it, but to face it. Sometimes we never find 
the answers, but the search can be illuminating, the study can be 
clarifying, the work with the family can be downright fun, and 
the final solution well worth the waiting. 

EILEEN NUTTING 


“THE THIRD HOUR“ - AN EXPERIMENT” 


IVE years ago a few people met in a small New York apartment to 
discuss the immediate spiritual problems of their time. This little 
group was linked by close ties of friendship; some of its members 

had known each other in France, while others had joined the circle in 
America. The conversations bore an intimate character, marked with 
mutual confidence and with general agreement on one fundamental point: 
that the world crisis (war and post-war) was first of all a spiritual one 
and that a religious readjustment was urgently needed. 


However the various members of the group could differ in the mode 
of interpretation and in the means of readjustment offered — since these 
men and women had received different religious formations. There were 
among them Catholics, Protestants and Russian-Orthodox, all of them 
typical of the Churches to which they belonged. But they knew through 
study and personal contacts the other Churches too; they were familiar 
with the latter’s spirit and respected each other’s convictions, in spite of 
being clearly aware of dogmatic disagreements. They had not come to 
discuss these differences, but to seek a ground of mutual understanding, 
a ground where they could work side by side, comparing their experiments 
and research, as in a common laboratory. 


None of us who participated in these early meetings were as yet aware 
that we were laying the foundations of a more extensive project. We did 
however realize from the beginning that we were not merly “talking,” 
but earnestly trying to get at something quite definite: to express our- 
selves as frankly and clearly as possible and to let the others check with 
their own and our experience. This, no doubt, can only be done by people 
who know each other for a very long time or have been brought together 
through genuine sympathy. 

This circumstance should perhaps be specially stressed, because without 
it our group would have scarcely survived a few meetings and the results 
of our discussions would have never been put into print. In fact, it was 
only after we had tried our method out among ourselves that we appealed 
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to other friends, who we thought would be congenial to our team. Papers 
were read at our little meetings; philosophical, ethical and social questions 
were examined from a Christian angle, books and articles, in line with 
our own interests, were commented at length. Throughout these talks 
and commentaries there was always a search for all that could unite us, 
as well as bring closer together the separated Christians of the world, 
symbolized by our group. 

When finally we planned our publication and called it The Third Hour, 
all these elements of non-controversial intercourse, of search for union, 
and of a common social and ethical Christian approach, were incorporated 
in our issues, and formed its fundamental pattern. There are many sorrows 
and burdens in editors’ lives, and we knew them all, except one: we were 
never disappointed in our contributors —they seemed instinctively to 
follow the pattern; they seemed even at times to restrain and sacrifice 
their too individual, too heated reactions, in order to be in tune with the 
“Third Hour.” 

Placed, as its name indicates, under the sign of the Holy Spirit, this 
little publication now comes out about once a year, and may some day 
become a periodical. Meanwhile it has attracted the most generous sym- 
pathy of Christian philosophers, writers, poets, of religious, priests and 
laymen. Among the contributors who responded to our call immediately 
are Jacques Maritain and Raissa Maritain; Denis de Rougemont, the 
Protestant thinker; Dorothy Day and Catherine Doherty; the poet W. H. 
Auden of the Church of England. Nicholas Berdyaev, the late Russian- 
Orthodox philosopher, wrote one of the first articles for the Third Hour. 


Considerable space is naturally devoted to various ecumenic events and 
activities typifying a true and fruitful rapprochement among Christians. 
The liturgical movement both Catholic, Orthodox and also Protestant 
(since a liturgical revival is taking place in Protestant circles) is also 
duly reported in its pages. Beside the papers already quoted above, there 
are articles by Father Chrysostom Tarasevitch, O.S.B., and Father Carré, 
O.P., by Anne Fremantle, by the composer Arthur Lourié, by the novelist 
Basile Yanovsky, by the famous scholar F. Dvornik. The next issue, now 
in preparation, will contain among other items posthumous papers by 
Berdyaev, a poem by W. H. Auden, a play by Yanovsky, an article on 
India by Father J. D’Souza, S.J., who was Indian delegate at the General 
Assembly at the UNO, etc.’ 

Let us add that we also have a number of devoted volunteers, who out 
of modesty do not wish to disclose their identity; they do the editing, 
translating, typing and many other chores indispensable for the Third 
Hour production. 

‘For subscriptions, address: The Third Hour Foundation, P.O. Box 6, 


Lenox Hill Station, 221 East 70th St., New York 21, N.Y. Price: $1.50 
per copy of No. 4 (the latest) and advanced subscription for No. 5. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Thus from year to year the work has gone on. Subscriptions, which 
first came one by one, have slowly gained in numbers. They are now 
coming in from all parts of the United States. Everywhere, we find 
stimulating response, from laymen and priests and Protestant ministers, 
from Catholic seminarians, from Orthodox religious and scholars, from 
students of various faiths, from monks and nuns. If we have been able 
to offer our friends and subscribers the results achieved in our small lab- 
oratory, we have also learned much from the contacts we were able to 
establish. And we have felt more and more deeply that our efforts have 
not been in vain. 

HELENE IswoLsky 


SIMPLICITY * 


OST of us, at some time or other, have been sad about Martha 
and Mary. There is Martha, in whose house our Lord found human 
friendship and care, He who had no place to lay His head after 

He had left His home in Nazareth. Martha follows the example of “the 
valiant woman” in the Old Testament: she is practical, active in her 
state of life as mistress of her household, serving and ruling at the same 
time: a true example of our own life. She loves Christ and she serves 
Him faithfully; and He loves her, and esteems her, and comes at her 
bidding when she calls Him in her brother’s mortal illness. 

And then there is Mary, she with the hungry heart, which drove her 
first into sin and later to the feet of the Lord; who, since her public 
conversion in the pharisee’s house, has only Christ in her mind and heart. 
He loves her too, and He lets her sit at His feet and listen to His teach- 
ing. He defends her who does not defend herself when Martha comes 
complaining about her selfishness in not helping with the household duties. 

That is the point in the story where we usually get sad. Poor Martha! 
She too would certainly have liked to listen to Christ; but who then 
would take care of His needs and comfort? And then we get told that 
Martha symbolizes the active life and Mary the contemplative, and we 
feel slighted, because we too would like to lead a contemplative life, 
especially since Christ says that Mary has chosen the better part. We are 
always for the better part! 

And we are full of self-pity — and, if truth must be told, just a little 
stupid. Because, in reality, we are both Martha and Mary. The Church 
Fathers, who gave us this explanation about the active and contemplative 
life, and who tell us that the contemplative life is better because it will 
be the life of heaven, these Fathers are usually in a hurry to add that here 

‘This essay differs from the usual run of O. F. articles. It is an effort at syn- 
thesis, in terms of daily Christian living, by one who for nearly two decades 


has seriously tried to base her life on the foundation of the liturgical Mysteries. 
We believe our readers will find the article personally profitable. — ED. 
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on earth it is not possible to have one kind exclusively, that contemplation 
and action must follow and nourish each other. St. Thomas even says that 
the mixed life is for us on earth the best. Those who have read the 
Seven Storey Mountain will know that even in a purely contemplative 
monastery a lot of action is going on; and on the other hand the apostles 
of Catholic Action are very clear and insistent about the necessity of at 
least some contemplation for their disciples. 


It is really a matter of balance. Martha feels sorry for herself and wor- 
ries about her work — which she probably could have simplified; but she 
worries also about Mary’s seeming shortcomings — and that is none of 
her business, and so she deserves our Lord’s rebuke, which is given very 
kindly and received with a good spirit. But even Mary is not left to a 
passive enjoyment of Christ. Remember when after the resurrection she 
alone persisted in seeking Him in the garden, after all the others had 
given up, and she finds Him, and how then, instead of permitting her 
to be with Him, Christ sends her away with the message for the others. He 
sends her back to action among her fellow men. 


Mary and Martha are representative types of the spiritual life. And 
Mary has the better part; we will not forget it. Martha is occupied with 
many things: her work, her sister, the recognition of her work by Christ; 
she is always doing and wanting to do things which she thinks necessary 
and right — and she is always in danger of losing her peace because of 
the complexity of her life. Mary, after her self-recognition as a sinner and 
her resultant deep compunction, gives herself without reserve into the 
hand and will of Christ whom she recognizes as God’s Son. She is un- 
concerned about herself: think of the humiliating scene in Simon’s house, 
or how she immediately obeys Christ’s order after the resurrection. His 
will is all that matters for her. In Mary’s life we have the example of 
simplicity. 

It is not simple to speak about simplicity in the religious sphere. To 
achieve it is even more difficult. To set out with the express purpose, “I 
want to become simple,” it would quite likely lead us into the opposite 
direction. Is it really important enough to spend time and effort on un- 
derstanding it? 

Well, almost all spiritual writers tell us, “You must try to become 
more simple.” And experience teaches that the longer one consciously 
strives for a somewhat spiritual life, and battles one’s faults and weak- 
nesses here and climbs after the virtues there, one gets quite exasperated. 
It is really difficult to keep our attention on all the things at once, not 
to slip up on one while concentrating on the other. Then one sighs for 
a simpler way to heaven. 


To my mind, simplicity gives the answer to the often burning ques- 
tion of lay spirituality, viz.: Is it possible for ordinary lay persons in the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


world to lead a fruitful spiritual life and so to reach the goal that God 
puts before every baptized person, namely holiness, growing out of the 
cooperation of the human free will with the life-giving and helping 
grace of God? True simplicity seems to be the common denominator for 
the religious as for the lay person; with simplicity as a basis, each state 
of life and each individual life can become a sure way to holiness. 


There are, however, several forms of false simplicity. There is the 
“simplicity” of the person who has found a sort of mechanical recipe to 
solve all the difficulties and problems of his own and others’ lives, who 
knows only his own flat level and cannot perceive that there are depths 
and heights which cannot be reached by his own very limited experience 
or shallow booklearning. With the blind vanity which loves to go hand 
in hand with little knowledge, advice is dispensed left and right. We all 
have met the type of woman who holds forth at length on how easy it is 
to raise a large family or solve marital difficulties, because, after all, hasn’t 
she herself raised one child, and besides, the books tell it all. Another 
form of false simplicity is the fake childlikencss which sees in God a 
nice uncle who won’t mind our little cheatings or lukewarmness, to whom 
one can prattle in saccharine sentimentality when one feels like it. These 
people are often a victim of their natural optimism. After each difficulty 
they bounce back again like a rubber ball, and that gives them the idea 
that the cross is mainly a decoration on the wall and that the devil is a 
rather funny figure. It needs a hard shock of misfortune or self-recogni- 
tion to bring such people out of their pink clouds. These two forms are 
often the result of a conscious attempt to reach simplicity by a direct 
effort, whereas true simplicity is, in last analysis, a grace which follows 
one’s self-surrender to God. 


Then there are the people who are victims of the complexity of modern 
life. They are constantly overcome by new interests, they give themselves 
without question to every cause that is presentd to them. Their life glitters 
with the many colors of a soap bubble — but like a soap bubble it has no 
center, the busy outside encloses only emptiness. Or again we see someone 
who is apparently several persons at once, neatly in layers: so many hours 
a career woman, then perhaps housewife and mother, and perhaps a club 
leader and social lioness to top it off. That may sound very enviable and 
inspiring in the newspapers; but how many can stand that sort of life 
any length of time without a deep inner unhappiness because ot the dis- 
unity and confusion of their existence? Underlying it, really, is a good 
measure of vanity and pride, of self-centeredness. That points up its 
opposition to true simplicity, which, because of its relation to truth, is 
closely connected with humility. 


The dictionary tells us that simplicity means directness, clarity, un- 
sophisticatedness, freedom from duplicity, openness, candor, sincerity, 
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naturalness, unaffectedness. We recognize them readily as terms used in | 
describing a child. Therefore it is not astonishing that simplicity is % 
much stressed by spiritual writers when speaking of our relation to God | 
as child to Father. And we all know that this is quite an important idea, 
because our Lord Himself said: “Unless you turn and become like little 
children, you will not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Christ does 
not say: “Unless you remain little children.” We are to become as little 
children. As a modern writer (Monro: A Book of Unlikely Saints) says 
about St. Aloysius: “He was born old, he now begins to become young 
enough for the kingdom of heaven.” Or again, speaking about children; 


“To become like them, we must always be ready to grow, for only % } 


can we stay young.” 

It is a process of development, in which grace and human cooperation 
have to overcome all sorts of opposition, until that maturity is reached 
in which the manyfoldedness of our person and of our life is caught up 
into the one point from which all the differentiation receives proper order 


and valuation. We shall be mature, and at the same time children, when | 


we have found true simplicity, that is, unity of personality and life. 


This unity is achieved by centering the human person in God; the | 


whole of life will then receive its direction from this center. The merchant 
in Christ’s parable who finds the precious pearl and sells all his possessions 


to buy it becomes in this way simple. In like manner the Christian who | 


recognizes in God the highest good and the one necessary goal, and who 
therefore turns consciously and with his free will to God, is on the way 
to simplicity. 

That does not mean impoverishment of life. On the contrary. Even in 
the natural sphere, our dedication to a great cause or a great love simplifies 
and at the same time enriches life, makes us more joyfully open to the 
various tasks and persons we encounter: because we now have a central 
interest which prevents our personality from being scattered about by 
the different demands of everyday. How much more will such be the 
case when we dedicate ourselves to God, in whom is the fulness of being, 
of whom we can truly say: My God and my All. 


This explains the paradox experienced by people who have arrived at 
inner surrender to God: they suddenly find they have much more time 
and freedom for all kinds of work, which formerly was beyond their 
capacity because of their occupation with themselves and their muitiple 
practices and devotions and self-imposed restrictions. In making God 


the center and end of our life and being, He becomes the starting-point | 


of all our endeavor and the supreme value from which all other values 
derive their existence and hierarchical order. 


The man who is really and truly anchored in God is much better able 
to cope with the diverse situations of his life, because he can truly judge 
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their degree of importance, and he will never lose himself in any one of 
them to the detriment of others: for he already is lost in the one Being 
where to lose oneself is gain. We often marvel at the vast and varied 
labors of some saints, a Teresa of Avila, a Mother Cabrini, whose power 
of work, often despite a weak and sickly body, reached such proportions 
because in their simplicity they were sustained and strengthened by their 
participation in the fulness of God. 


So much for the theory. Now how about the practice? How does one 
in fact arrive at this simplicity, and how is our spiritual life formed by it? 


The first and most important step consists in the clearest possible reali- 
zation of God and of our relation to Him and, resulting from this, a 
conscious turning to Him with all our will. Newman calls that an un- 
conditional surrender to God. Such a surrender can be made only to God, 
because only God is perfection; He alone has the right to receive our total 
submission. Moreover, such a surrender is really only our acknowledg- 
ment of an existing fact. We know that in baptism we have been ran- 
somed from the state of sin into the kingdom of God, that through 
Christ’s redeeming death and resurrection we have died to the old sin- 
scarred heritage of Adam and have received the divine life as adopted 
children of God. So, in fact, we are God’s own, we were His already as His 
creatures, and we remain His because He keeps us in His continuous 
loving care. The trouble is, we very seldom take this theoretical knowl- 
edge as a living reality and we therefore do not draw all the consequences. 
Adult converts usually understand it better; they are more like the early 
Christians who became converts under heroic circumstances and there- 
fore had to be quite clear about their decision. In the case of cradle 
Catholics, a conscious realization often comes only in later years, per- 
haps after much doubt and sin; and this conversion needs to be repeated 
whenever the spiritual life has bogged down into lukewarm routine. 


To really give ourselves to God we must have a lively simple faith, 
which makes God a reality in our life. We received the germ of this faith 
as a grace in baptism, but we have to keep it alive and make it grow. 
In faith we realize that our way to God is through Christ, in whom God 
became substantially present in our midst and who in the Eucharist 
and in the liturgical life of the Church is not only still present, but also 
actively unites us to Himself in the glorification of the Father. Without 
Christ the abyss between sinful creature and God the Creator can not be 
bridged. When in Christ the divine Word took on a created nature, a 
link was formed between the uncreated Godhead and the creature, and 
to this link we must with all our strength cling by faith. Even more. 
All the holiness which God has destined for our souls has been placed in 
the humanity of Christ, and the more we unite ourselves to Christ in the 
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mysteries of the liturgy, the more we open ourselves to Him in faith 
and hope and love, the more we shall grow in holiness. 

We cannot take this literally enough. Christ in His human life merited | 
for us all the graces we may need in any circumstance of our life — fron | 
the helplessness of the infant through all the joy and sorrow a huma 
life can have, to the last obedience of a bitter death amid the triumphan 
shouting of the crowd that refused His love, to the terrible silence of 
the Father who Jet His only and beloved Son pay our penalty. All thes 
redeeming acts of Christ’s earthly life become ours in the mysteries of 
the Church year. Because He died, we are reborn, because His heart wa 
opened by the lance, our sins are again and again washed in His blood. Hk 
gives Himself to us as food; He allows us to offer Him as a pleasing 
and acceptable sacrifice, and with Him ourselves, unworthy as we are, but 
acceptable because of Him. From the fulness of the divine Word, through 
the eucharistic Sacrifice and the sacraments, there flows a continuous 
stream of divine life into our being, purifying us, transforming us, until 
we reach that degree of likeness to Christ which God intends for each of 
us, and which alone makes us acceptable and lovable to the Father. In 


this likeness to Christ alone can we give God the glory which at the } 


same time will be our own glory and eternal bliss. 
What we must do is this: to hold ourselves open to the divine trans- 
formation and, under the direction of the Holy Spirit, in His Church, do 


what we can to put away the hindrances in our disordered nature which | 


obstruct the full effect of God’s work in us. We must be willing, without 
if’s and but’s and questions asked, to follow Christ, to do His will, to be 


used by Him. Think of Mary. We must be willing to give up everything | 


if God wills it, not only persons or things perhaps dear to us, but also 
our own self: and, as St. Gregory says, it is relatively easy for a man 
to relinquish his possessions, but it is most difficult to relinquish oneself. 
It is quite a minor matter to give up what one has, but it is a great 
thing to give up what one is. 

One has, as it were, to bring everything before Christ, let Him see 
and judge it, and accept His judgment. As long as we judge for ourselves 
we are always in danger of letting our own desires and secret wishes 


decide. We all know how much we are infected by contemporary secular- | 


ism, with its Christian shell and inner emptiness, and how we again and 
again have to make a conscious effort not only to decide in conformity 
with God’s will, but even to see this will clearly. How often do we find 
ourselves busily rationalizing some detour around God’s law when this 
goes counter to our desire (cf. Lent). We even succeed in persuading 


ourselves that we are doing the will of God while in reality we are only ; 


following our own crooked wish. 
St. Benedict, who knows something about human frailty, reminds us: 
“There are ways that seem right to man, but whose ends plunge into 
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hell.” In this quotation from the sages of the Old Testament, there echo 
the groanings of the fallen creature, beginning with Adam’s lament and 
Eve’s tears. We must never believe that we have won this battle once 
and for all; we must go on fighting to the end. Not for nothing does 
Mother Church wish her children to repeat every day: “From our secret 
sins cleanse us, O Lord.” It is a great grace for which we should pray 
and thank always, when God from time to time gives us an insight into 
the dark recesses of our heart. St. Teresa was launched on her way to 
sanctity after one such experience. We must at least try to see ourselves 
as God sees us, as far as His mercy may permit this; for only from such 
self-recognition can true compunction arise, which, together with the 
resultant humility, is a condition of our being accepted by God. Do we 
not pray at each Mass: “In a spirit of humility and compunction may 


we be received by Thee, O God?” 
(To be concluded) 
Mrs. PETER GORMAN 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — THOMAS MERTON (Fr. M. Louis, O.C. 
S.0.) of Gethsemani Abbey in Kentucky has through his 
writings stirred many American Catholics to serious thinking 

about the ideal of the contemplative life. This present essay will 
have two further instalments. DONALD ATTWATER is our 
versatile English associate editor, perhaps best known for his vol- 
umes on the Eastern Churches. — FR. GERVASE MATHEW, O.P., 
is University Lecturer in Byzantine Studies at Oxford and has 
long specialized in Byzantine archeology. — EILEEN NUTTING, 
of South Bend, Ind., is the wife of author Willis Nutting, profes- 
sor at Notre Dame. — Miss HELENE ISWOLSKY of New York is 
editor of The Third Hour and author of Light before Dusk and 
Soul of Russia. — Mrs. PETER GORMAN is the pen-name of a 
wife and mother active in a university milieu. 


> 


The dates for this year’s Liturgical Week are August 21 to 25 
and the place Conception Abbey. As mentioned in our last issue, 
it will be for priests only; and since accommodations are not un- 
limited, we suggest that those planning to attend write as soon as 
possible to the Secretary, Liturgical Conference, Conception, Mo. 
Though a departure from the traditional character of the Week, 
a meeting exclusively for priests has certain obvious advantages 
in the way of planning concerted action along pastoral lines. No 
doubt, too, the prospect of serious common study and exchange 
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of experiences will recommend itself to many priests who are not | 
attracted by large conventions. The several members of the laity 
to whom we have spoken of the plans for this year were readily | 


willing to forego their own intended attendance if, as seems likely, | 


it will mean a more decisive furtherance of the liturgical move. ' 


ment among the clergy. Next year the Week will again be for all, 
In France, Belgium, Italy, and (this year) in Germany, the Litur- 
gical Weeks are for the most part clerical gatherings. Perhaps the 
ideal arrangement would be to alternate annually between priests 
and general Weeks. 


+ 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, archbishop 
of Boston, celebrated two pontifical High Masses recently that 
mark milestones in the work of the liturgical apostolate in the 
Archdiocese. On two successive Fridays in May, separate groups 
of approximately 3000 school children gathered in Mechanics 
Building to sing the mass which the Sisters taught them during 
the past year. (All parochial grades from 4 to 12 inclusive were 
taught the mass. Each school could therefore send in only a few 
singers for the demonstration mass because of the limited capacity 
of the hall.) 

The Archbishop, being fully aware that such demonstrations 
are only valuable if there is a carry-over into the life of the parish 
and assuming that all the parochial school children of the Arch- 
diocese now know how to sing the responses and one Gregorian 


chant mass, told the assemblage that next year he would preside © 


at one Mass in a different parish church each week where all the 
children of that parish would be expected to sing the mass. That is 
not all. He plans to invite a representation of children from differ- 
ent parishes throughout the city to sing on Sunday mornings in 
his weekly broadcast of the Mass to shut-ins that emanates from 
the Archbishop’s House. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
LAY RELIGIOUS AND THE DIVINE OFFICE 


To the Editor: — You never realize, I am sure, what an amount of good 
your periodical is accomplishing among religious. My first acquaintance 
with O. F. began some fifteen years ago and I honestly say that the Mass, 
the sacraments, in fact the wealth of our Mother the Church was an 
almost unexplored field until then. God bless you and prosper your work 
and may it ever grow and continue to be the oasis in the desert to all 
of us lay religious who, while being professed religious, are still deprived 
of so much that the Church has to offer. 

I refer particularly to the divine office. O. F. has made a start in break- 
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ing down the wall of ignorant prejudices which some temperaments 
hold and dig out of constitutions which are not yet fifty years old. Please 
continue to crusade to bring to all religious their lawful share in the 
prayer of the Church so that the splendid and many promising vocations 
to the teaching congregations will find in the religious life a virile spirit- 
uality instead of a certain number of Paters and Aves rattled off some- 
how, a litany here and there, and an occasional novena with the I-me-my 
prayers and the getting attitude uppermost. Thank God for O. F. in its 
fine work. Without its spirit we will have teachers only in the congre- 
gations, not religious. 


(Address withheld) Novice Master 


PROPORTIONS IN PRAYER 

To the Editor: — Why do so many attend novenas and so few the week- 
day Mass? The time? It is true that in our present mode of living the 
evening is more convenient for churchgoing than the morning. (This has 
been the contention of the evening Mass advocates.) But I believe that 
there is more to the problem than the time advantage alone. Novenas have 
come a long way since the disciples prayed in the upper room from the 
time of the ascension until the coming of the Paraclete. Now one novena 
or another is thought by many to be an immediate solution for any and 
all problems of the world. Some students, I suspect, feel that a novena 
is far more effective for passing examinations than nine days of serious 
study. 

I do not mean to minimize the real value of prayer; but I do say that 
often “favors” are too exclusively associated with novenas, seemingly at 
the expense of seeking God’s will which is the soul of all true prayer. 
Those novena advertisements (even in secular newspapers) that help 
draw the crowds might do better to point out a most important favor, 
one promised in no uncertain terms, one associated with the Mass — “He 
who eats My flesh and drinks My blood has life everlasting and I will 
raise him up on the last day.” 

Cornell University W. M. CasHin 

“FROM OTHER TIMES” 

To the Editor: —I’d like to thank you for printing the translation c. 
St. John Chrysostom’s “Cross and Thief” in the March issue, and the 
other extracts from patristic writings. For most of your lay readers, it’s 
nearly the only opportunity we have to read the Church Fathers: the 
two new series of volumes of patristic translations are (financially speak- 
ing) simply pie in the sky for those many of us who are trying to raise 
a family. .. . We are deeply grateful, Father, for the inspiration the O. F. 
brings every month. 

Minneapolis, Minn. EILEEN YAEGER 
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THE SHEED AND WARD MISSAL 

To the Editor: — Relative to your reviewer’s comments on the price of 
the English as compared to the American edition (cf. May issue, p. 278); 
It is very difficult to find a basis for comparison of English and American 
prices. The low cost of the English book is made possible in the first 
place by labor conditions: the standard of living of the English worker 
is very much lower than that of the American; thus the whole cost of 
manufacture is lower in England than in the United States. In addition 
to this, trade discounts are very considerably lower in England than 
here. When the question arises of importing the sheets of English books 
for United States publication, a further increase in costs is incurred 
through heavy import duties and transportation charges. 

What we should most especially like to bring to your attention with 
regard to the Missal is this, however: we bought the sheets at the old 
rate of exchange; the English prices which you quote are figured in terms 
of the new exchange. We may also say that another reason why the price 
of the English edition is so low is that Sheed and Ward’s large advance 
order enabled Burns, Oates to print their edition more cheaply than they 
could have otherwise. The fact is that on this first edition there has 
been scarcely any margin of profit for Sheed and Ward at all. We felt 
that any effort and risk on our part was justified in view of the excel- 
lence of the Missal. 

Louise H. Wi1JNHAUSEN 

New York Assistant Manager 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ROYAL SION. Twelve Latin Hymns translated by Walter Shewring. Pio 

Decimo Press, St. Louis, Mo. 1950. Pp. 20. Paper, $1.00. 

This is a very little booklet, but happily its value far outweighs its 
size. In it the author gives us his translation of twelve of the hymns 
which the Church uses in her liturgy. The best known among them are 
Salvete Flores Martyrum for Holy Innocents, Lucis Creator for Sunday 
Vespers, Vexilla Regis, Verbum Supernum, Pange Lingua, and Ave Verum. 

The English rendition is very close to a translator’s dream, for Mr. 
Shewring succeeds in giving us the thought of the original in verse, in 
simple words, without unnecessary or forced verbiage. The whole is an 
achievement worthy of a man who is an instructor in classical languages 
at Ampleforth College in England, and who was a disciple of Eric Gill, 
some of whose cleanness and zest for truth permeates the author’s work. 

There is an unfortunate Nor for Now on p. 5, but this reviewer’s only 
regret is that the price of the booklet will prohibit it from having the 
circulation it deserves. L. M. 


ST. AUGUSTINE. The Greatness of the Soul. The Teacher. Translated and 
annotated by Rev. Joseph M. Colleran, C.SS.R. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. 1950. Pp. 255. Cloth, $3.00. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


In this volume of Ancient Christian Writers, we find the same high 
standard maintained that was set by the translators of the eight volumes 
which appeared previously. 

The book contains two dialogues. The first of these, De quantitate 
animae, between Augustine and Evodius, was begun at Rome after 
Monica’s death and finished in Africa after the ordination of St. Augus- 
tine. Six questions about the soul are considered but the major part of 
the discussion centers on its greatness. Augustine is at his best as he 
describes the potentialities and achievements of the human soul, and the 
passage in which he describes the contemplative union of the soul with 
God has always been recognized as one of the chief sources of his theory 
of mysticism. 

The second dialogue, De magistro, is one of the most influential of his 
earlier writings, and is still a valuable source for philosophers, educators, 
and students of language. It reports an actual conversation between 
Augustine and his son, Adeodatus, then in his sixteenth year. In it the 
thesis is upheld that there is no teacher other than God who teaches man 
knowledge, which is also in accord with what is written in the gospel, 
“One is your teacher, Christ.” 

The introductions to both dialogues are excellent, and it is particularly 
satisfying to have Fr. Colleran distinguish and interpret so well the Pla- 
tonic influence in these works. The notes, too, are adequate. 

Here as in its earlier volumes both the editors and the Newman Press 
are to be congratulated for making these great works of the early Chris- 
tian Writers available to the 20th century in its own idiom. 

L. M. 
BENEDICTINE CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 

By Kenneth John Conant. The Archabbey Press, Latrobe, Penn. 1949. Pp. 

xiii-63. Cloth, $2.25. 

This, the first of the annual Wimmer Lectures, is a discourse on medie- 
val monastic architecture — “the only living and growing architecture” 
of the early middle ages in western Europe, as Professor Conant points 
out. The author emphasizes the monastic qualities of the architecture: 
stability, the conserving of traditions, etc. He shows how “a sure in- 
stinct has put the emphasis on prayer,” by making the church tower up 
over the other monastic buildings. The discussion of the history and de- 
velopment of Galilee porches is interesting. The treatise is well illustrated, 
many of the illustrations being photos of reconstructions made by the 
author himself, an acknowledged authority on Romanesque architecture. 

C. H. M. 
HISTOIRE DE L’ORDRE DE SAINT BENOIT. By Dom Philibert Schmitz, 

O.S.B. Tomes V-VI: Oecuvre civilisatrice du XIIe au XXe siécle. Les Editions 

de Maredsous, Maredsous, Belgium, 1949. Pp. 352, 332. Paper, 150 Belgian 

francs each; 900 francs for the set of 6 vols. 

Earlier volumes of this work were reviewed in O. F., Vol. 24, pp. 45- 
48. Volumes 3-4 dealt with the outer life, “histoire externe,” of Bene- 
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dictine institutions since the 12th century. The present two volumes, per- 
haps the most interesting and instructive in the series, are concerned with 
the impact of Benedictine monasticism upon civilization, studied from 
the standpoint of four monastic activities, namely, economic, intellectual, 
artistic, and spiritual. 

The economic contribution of Benedictine monks to society derives 
from their love of the soil, which caused them to foster agriculture in 


all its aspects wherever they settled, and from the philanthropic institu. | 
tions they conducted. In the intellectual field the monasteries were noted ( 





in history for their scriptoria, their libraries, their schools, and their lit- | 


erary products in all branches of learning, particularly the sacred sciences. 
In the realm of esthetics the Benedictine monks have from the outset 
been patrons of art, promoting architecture, sculpture, painting, minia- 
ture, goldsmithing, enameling, and music, herein also engaging members 


of the laity to work at their side. The greatest cultural contribution of | 
the Order, however, springs from its enduring spiritual vitality. By its | 


very nature Benedictine monasticism radiated peace and happiness to the 


world about, as the monks themselves pursued a quiet and peaceful family — 


life and a life of prayer in fulfillment of their motto, “Ora et labora.” 
A distinctive feature of Benedictine spirituality is its emphasis on the 
liturgy, for Benedictine asceticism is essentially liturgical. 


These four monastic activities Dom Schmitz studies in masterful | 


fashion in periods of growth and splendor as well as in days of decline 
and adjustment, always with superb documentation. 

Scholars will welcome the remaining volume promised by the author 
to complete the series, one dealing exclusively with the female branch of 
the Benedictine Order. O. L. K. 


WHAT ARE THESE WOUNDS? By Thomas Merton. Bruce Publishing | 


Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1950. Pp. xv-192. Cloth, $2.50. 

Those who have been following, with growing admiration, Thomas 
Merton’s development from the Seven Storey Mountain to some of his 
recent excellent essays in periodicals will very likely be disappointed in 
the present volume. The mystery becomes clear when it is known that 


the book actually dates from 1945; and it seems to have been intended | 


chiefly for the edification of the monastic brethren. Being a sort of 
apologia of the life and visions and miracles of the 13th century Cistercian 
mystic, St. Lutgarde, it furnishes the author good occasion to discourse at 


some length about the ideals of his Order and to touch upon numerous | 
questions of the spiritual life, especially in its more extraordinary phases. | 


He attaches great importance to the fact that the Saint’s mysticism was 


based on the liturgy, but does not develop the point except for stating | 


that many of the divine favors were granted on the occasion of the divine 
office or holy Mass. Given the presentday interest in the mystical life, in 
the arousing of which the author himself has been a providential instru- 
ment, the book will no doubt contribute to clarifying ideas, even though 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


it lacks the attractive force of his more recent writings and tends to 
moralize. The publishers are guilty of an anachronism of more than 400 
years when on the dust jacket they refer to the Saint as a Trappistine. 
(And her picture on the jacket is distressingly Hollywoodish. ) 

G. L. D. 
THE DRAMA OF ATHEIST HUMANISM. By Rev. Henri de Lubac, S.J. 

Translated by Edith M. Riley. Sheed & Ward, New York, N. Y. 1950. Pp. 

x-253. Cloth, $4.00. 

Readers of this scholarly work will literally feel the pulse of evolutional 
19th century atheism. They will also appreciate better the contributions 
of Father de Lubac to modern theology on the natural desire of man for 
beatitude. For he presents here the concrete aspirations of 19th century 
man as embodied in thinkers as diverse as Kierkegaard, Comte, Dostoevsky 
and Nietzsche. Perhaps the term “humanism” is more expressive of the 
force of 19th century antitheisms than the word atheism itself. It was 
the coming to majority of human values for which these systems fought. 
Father de Lubac gives us an historical picture of this humanistic purpose, 
not a theoretical discussion of atheistic errors. It contains no refutations 
apart from the failures of the principal atheistic systems to carry out 
their claim to make man more human by freeing him from the “aliena- 
tions” of Christian theology. 

The book is a collection of three essays of equal length: Atheist Hu- 
manism, Auguste Comte and Christianity, Dostoevsky as Prophet. Refer- 
ences to Nazism are veiled (e. g. pp. 33-35) because the work was first 
published under Nazi domination in February, 1944. The first essay, 
which gives the book its title, develops the discovery that God is the 
adversary of man’s dignity rather than its guarantee. Proudhon began 
the process of extracting God from human activity with a war against 
the myth of divine providence. Feuerbach applied the Hegelian concept 
of alienation to God, who thus became a myth expressing the aspirations 
of the human conscience. And Marx claimed Humanity ought to abolish 
the state (a phase of the Hegelian rhythm no longer needed) just as it 
had abolished religion. With Nietzsche, religion becomes synonymous with 
degradation, a cover-up for what is weak in man. Pure knowledge is a 
hypocritical ideal forged by the weak. Nietzsche was right in protesting 
the abuse of logical disciplines. But man cannot long embrace his night 
of illusions, so different from the sacredness of mystery. Each, myth and 
mystery, engenders a mystique which delivers from the “prism of clear 
things”; one toward a dionysiac state with its irrational, delirious and 
equivocal, the other toward chaste and sober inebriation of the Spirit. 
Each also shatters individualism, one to dissolve human existence into the 
life of the cosmos, the other to exalt the personal element to true com- 
munion. Kierkegaard shared with Nietzsche the revolt against Hegelian 
rationalism and historism, but he was also the herald of transcendence 
in an age chained by immanentism. 
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The second essay gives Comte’s interpretation of monotheism as a 
transitional parenthesis in the evolution of humanity from primitive 
religion (fetishism) to definitive religion (positivism). The great social 
leaders of Christianity, such as St. Paul with his ideal of a mystical body 
in which we are members of one another, helped root out individualism 
and prepare for the positivist religion of which Comte is the high priest. 
What a utopia this positive regime turned out to be! Spiritual despotism 
replaced the rights and dignity of man. When man is crushed like this by 7 
society, he must become the victim of fatalism, of blind force. His only 
virtue is to worship it. 


In the third essay Father de Lubac examines the atheistic leanings of 
the characters in Dostoevsky’s novels, and finds in the great Russian a 
prophet who reveals to man the depths that are in him and foreshadows ¥ 
the inhumanity of a world without God. It is not Dostoevsky the psy- 
chologist who is reviewed here. It is the Dostoevsky who struggles with 
the principal types of atheism and demonstrates their bankruptcy by 
overcoming the temptation (the same temptation to which Nietzsche 
succumbed). Face to face with Christ and evil, Dostoevsky suffered shat- 
tering inner conflicts. The characters of his novels go through these same 
sufferings and doubts. Still, the figure of Christ shines through as the | 
solution to all problems no matter how blasphemous (here is the simi- 
larity to Nietzsche) the description of the struggle may seem. Dostoevsky 
lived the supernatural conflict between the plane of this world where evil 
seems the stronger and the plane of the kingdom of the Spirit where 
Christ paradoxically conquers. 


Together, Dostoevsky and Nietzsche predicted the vengeance of the | 
“irrational elements” upon the modern world which imprisons man under 
walls of evidence and comfortable solutions. Nietzsche cursed his age for 
accepting the “slave morality” of the Gospel. Dostoevsky cursed it for 
denying the Gospel. But vivid as his curse is, there is still hope of resur- 
rection as is seen in Alyosha’s ecstasy in The Brothers Karamazov or in 
Raskolnikov at the end of Crime and Punishment. 


The translation and format are excellent. An index and full page por- 
traits of Marx, Feuerbach, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Comte and Dostoevsky 
have been added to the translation. Most of the footnotes were judiciously 
omitted, although one wishes more of the quotations might have been 
retained, especially those from Guardini’s outstanding but as yet untrans- 
lated Der Mensch und der Glaube. This work fills a definite need in 
America, where books are still being published praising Godless humanism 
as the true philosophy of life. Dostoevsky and the failures of the anti- 
theists give the answer: man can not organize the world without God 
— unless he organize it against man. The world then ceases to be chaotic 
only to become a prison. A. P. 
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